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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[June 8, 1872. 


DECORATION-DAY. 


Is the beautiful and touching illustration 4n 
our first page this week our artist expresses te 
universal feeling of the country. While tae 
people have no wish to keep alive the smould!r- 
ing fires of old feuds and sectional hatreds, th 2y 
will not let the memory of their dead heroes pur- 
ish, or the freshness of their laurels fade. Y ar 
by year affectionate hands will strew their gra’ es 
with flowers and hang wreaths upon their pjr- 
traits. Not in hatred or anger, but in love aad 
gratitude, the nation’s voice will every year e- 
peat, 

— sleep the brave who sink to rest ne 
By all their country’s wishes blest!” 


JIARPER’S WEEKLY}. 


SATURDAY, JUNE: 8, 1872. 


With this Number of HarRPE!,’s 
WEEKLY our readers will receive tie 
Third Part of 

-DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is prb- 
lished at a high price in England, ts 
sent out gratuitously in Monthly Eigat- 
page Supplements to the Subscribers: to 
HIARPER'S WEEKLY. 

the next Number of R- 
pEr’s WEEKLY our readers will rece.ve 
gratuitously a splendid Supplement cen- 
taining a carefully engraved Four- pag e 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF PHILADELPHI:., 


constituting a Complete and Accur, ite 
Map of the City. 


MR. GREELEY’ AND THE REPU3- 
LICAN VOTE. 


HE painful anxiety of the Cincintr-ati 
managers in regard to the action of ‘he 
Democratic party is most significant. « It 
shows, what, indeed, has not been doub ful 
from the first to any careful observer, tat 
those who have nominated Mr. GREELEY (le- 
pend for his success upon the approv al ind 
support of Democrats. Since his nom a- 
tion there has been no important Reputlic- 
an demonstration in his favor. Indeed, his 
managers have been too contemptuous of 
Republican support; for the terms of the 
bargain which they are trying to drive v ith 
the Democratic party are Republican VG-/es. 
If they can neither promise them nor gi ar- 
antee their delivery, the Democrats will ot 
trade. And why, indeed, should the De no- 
crats stultify themselves ‘and disband t! \eir 
party, and then not get into the treas iry 
afterall? Mr.GENET ‘and Mr. CREAMER 
Mr. Curistize and Mr. BRENNAN and Mr. 
KINSELLA and Mr. Morrissey and Mr: A. 
OAKEY HALL, and the other ardent De.no- 
cratic supporters in New York of the Gi EE- 
LEY nomination, must have a clear un.-ler- 
standing with the party of the other fp art, 
or there can be no purification of the 4 ov- 
ernment. 

What, then, is the prospect of a large de- 
livery of Republican votes by the GREE .EY 
mi inagers ? The chief response to the | /in- 
cinnati nomination has thus far been f ‘om 
the most malignant part of the Soutl ern 
press. But the support of that press wi uld 
be given to any Baltimore candidate. As 
a Southern gentleman aptly remarks, ‘ It 
makes no difference. They will go as B:\ti- 
more decrees, whether for GREELEY, 
NER, or Satan.” But that is ofcourse. hat 
is not Republican strength. The Sout! ern 
Republican choice, both of the old and 1ew 
citizens, is GRANT. The colored voters will 


not desert the man whose victory sec’ ‘red 


their freedom, for the man whose spirit= not 
whose will, but whose spirit, arising from .aat- 
-ural temperament—was through the w_aole 
war a spirit of surrender. The Nati nal 
Convention of colored citizens at New Or- 
leans declared warmly for General GR ANT. 
FREDERICK DovGLass, the chief leade* of 
his race in the country, was eloquent il, ad- 
vocacy of the Republican party. “ “hat 
party #s the deck—all else is the sea’ he 
said, with the most vivid truthfulness. So 
a mass-meeting of the colored peop) > in 
‘Ohio two weeks ago declared unanim< usly 
for General GRANT; and the appearanc¢ > of 
Mr. GREELEY at Poughkeepsie to addres 3 his 
colored fellow-citizens certainly evokec not 
only no enthusiasm, but no interest ."\pon 
their part. 

There will undoubtedly be colored citi- 
zens Who will support Mr. GREELEY ag jinst 
General GRANT, as there have always 2een 
a few among them who vote the Democ ‘atic 
ticket. But the great colored vote wi |l be 
thrown for the re-election of the Presi‘lent. 
And why not? The intelligent leade s of 
that class of yoters see what the rest of us 
see, that the hope of the GREELEY notl-\ina- 
- tion lies in the votes of ihe past and pr sent 


enemies and scorners of the colored race. 
They see, as we all see, the steady hostility 
of the Democratic party in Congress to the 
equality of civil rights. They know, as we 
all know, that it is not the selfish profession 
of to-day, it is constant practice, which at- 
tests friendship and fidelity. Why should 
the thoughtful colored citizens wish to vote 
for a candidate whose managers appeal to 
every enemy of their race in the country? 
What pleasure to them in the defeat of those 
who from profound conviction and in the 
dark day broke the material, as they are 
now trying to break the moral, fetters that 
bound and still bind them? Mr. GREELEY 
was indeed an antislavery man, and cer- 
tainly did his share in arousing the public 
conscience upon the subject. As such, the 
colered voters undoubtedly respect him. 
But Mr. GREELEY as the Presidential candi- 
date of the old slavery party is not likely to 
receive the enthusiastic votes of the ex- 
slaves. His trumpeters may declare that all 
the past should be forgotten. The colored 
voters will reply, “ Forgiven, but not forgot- 
ten.” 

Is there any other considerable element 
of the Republican vote which Mr. GREELEY’Ss 
nomination Will detach for the benefit of the 
Democratic apostles of purification of the 
government? Are there any conspicuous 
and influential Republican leaders who have 
declared for him since the nomination, as 
against the party? Mr. Henry R.SELDEN 
was the first name, and undoubtedly the 
most significant and influential, upon the 
New York call to Cincinnati. But even he 
has been very silent since the astounding 
result at the Convention. The Erening Post 
and the Nation, in the city of New York, are 
papers of Republican sympathies. They 
represent the critical, independent view of 
politics and public affairs; and they both 
favored the Cincinnati movement. The Post 
contemptuously repudiates the nominations. 
The Nation does not conceal its bitter disap- 
pointment, and its sense of the exquisite ab- 
surdity of the result. The sentiment in the 
Republican party which these papers ex- 
press, therefore, can not be transferred by 
Mr. COCHRANE to Mr. GENET and Mr. CREAM- 
ER as a consideration for the Tammany Ring’s 
support of purification of the government. 

In fine, Mr. GREELEY’s actual support in 
the Republican party is limited mainly to 
the noble army known as “‘soreheads.” We 
do not deny, of course, that there are some 
Republicans who are honestly dissatisfied 
with the administration of General GRANT, 
and who think that it ought to be over- 
thrown. But such men, in the alternative 
offered on the one hand by Mr. GREELEY, 
supported by the motley host at his heels, 
of which the worst element of the Demo- 
cratic party is by far the largest part, and 
by General GRANT upon the other, will either 
not vote at all, or will vote for GRANT as the 
least of what will seem to them to be two 
evils. And it is the conseiousness of this 
want of Republican support—the conscious- 


‘ness that without the Democrats the GREE- - 


LEY nomination would not receive a single 
electoral vote—that the GREELEY organs so 
winningly woo the Democrats, and announce 
with such profound satisfaction the fact that 
some noted Democrats graciously allude to 
him. As Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS said in 
1264 of the Chicago Democratic platform 
and candidates, that they were mere tenders 
to the rebellion, so it may be said of Mr. 
GREELEY’S organs and the Cincinnati nom- 
inations, that they are mere tenders to the 
Democratic party. 


NAMES AND THINGS. 


It is often asked whether it is wise to in- 
sist upon prolonging party bitterness and 
emphasizing party lines when parties have 
really ceased to exist. What is the Repub- 
lican party to-day? some one demands. 
What is a Democratic party which is will- 
ing to nominate the Whiggest of Whigs and 
an original Republican? Does it not show, 
says the inquirer, that the old issues are 
settled, and that it is mere folly to insist 
upon rattling dry bones and cracking whips 
without snappers? Indeed, is it not an ab- 
surd misunderstanding of our political sys- 
tem to suppose that parties, as such, have 
any essential permanence, and that we are 
all and always to be divided into two hos- 
tile political camps? Shall we refuse to 
vote for Mr. SEYMOUR in 1872 because we 
would not vote for him in 18687 And is 
Mr. ROBERT TOOMBS not a proper person to 
be supported for Senator because of certain 
obsolete somethings which are now happily 
and forever in the deep bosom of the ocean 
buried? Do you propose to stump against 
the alien and sedition laws, or to wax elo- 
quent over GARAFILIA MOHALBI and the 
Greek revolution? Is political warfare to 
be a battle of the Huns, a conflict with 
ghosts in the air after the actual field is 
won or lost? There must be an end some 
time, why not now? 

To such questions another series in the 


adverse sense might easily be opposed. But 
without stopping for that, let us assume for 
the argument that what are called the old 
issues in this country are settled, and that 
parties are dissolving: then what? The in- 
ference constantly drawn is—then vote for 
Mr. GREELEY. But why? Suppose that 
there were no questions of policy to be con- 
sidered, and the enly point were,what is 
called honesty and economy of administra- 
tion of an accepted policy ; still a man’s vote 
should be given according to the probabil- 
ities of securing such an administration. 
Slavery, for instance, is abolished. That is- 
sue is settled. But the abolition of slavery 
and the war have left a certain feeling, and 
have occasioned certain legislation for the se- 
curity of the results of emancipation. Ifthe 
sole question be of administration, to whom 
can the enforcement of laws growing out of 
the abolition of slavery in the late Slave 
States be most wisely intrusted—to those 
who believed in the justice and wisdom and 
economy of emancipation, and secured it, or 
to those who disbelieved and opposed 

Granting that they now acquiesce in such 
laws because they can not defeat them, are 
men trained in the school of contempt of the 
colored race and disregard of their rights 
better fitted to defend them reasonably and 
sympathetically than those trained in the 
opposite school? Upon what ground should 
the former be preferred to the latter? If 
laws of this kind are to be faithfully exe- 
cuted, to whom do we naturally turn? Let 
us suppose that there had been a contest upon 
free trade and protection, and that free trade 
had carried the day. That issue would then 
have been settled. Parties formed upon it 
would dissolve. We should hear JEFFER- 
son’s famous phrase, “ We are all Federal- 
ists; we are all Republicans,” echoed in the 
newer form, “‘ We are all protectionists; we 
are all free-traders.” But would any sensible 
free-trader see the reason of voting against 
all those who had been always and by con- 
viction free-traders, for the purpose of in- 
trusting the administration of the free-trade 
system to a party of which the enormous ma- 
jority had always been high and bitter pro- 
tectionists ? 

If, as is claimed, parties are now really 
dissolved or dissolving, it is because the 
Republican policy is so generally approved 
that organized opposition to it under the 
old form is hopeless. But the Democratic 
party does not profess to approve—it ac- 
quiesces only. It does not, indeed, let us 
suppose, propose to reverse that policy. 
Then it proposes—or those who composed 
that party agree—that it shall be maintained 
and enforced. Now, according to the theory, 
the old parties are gone. Will any body 
show why that maintenance and enforce- 
ment are likely to be more sincere or more 
efficient in the hands of those who were 
lately Democrats than in those of late Re- 
publicans? If the old issues are settled and 
the old parties virtually dissolved, will some- 
body prove that Mr. GREELEY and the late 
Democrats are a stronger guarantee of sta- 
bility than General GRANT and the late Re- 
publicans 

There is a great deal said about the set- 
tling of issues and decay of parties, which 
seems to imply that at certain junctures in 
public affairs men suddenly abandon their 
convictions, principles, feelings, habits, and 
traditions, and take a new departure. But 
this is a curious error. There is a reafity in 
political differences which this theory en- 
tirely disregards. The support of Mr. GREE- 
LEY by WADE HAMPTON and the Democratic 
leaders in the Southern States does not sig- 
nify that they have changed a single view 
nor lost a single hope. It does not mean 
fraternity, nor renunciation of State sover- 
eignty, nor desire of civil service reform, 
nor profound regard for the Union soldiers 
and sailors. It means nothing whatever 
but. a deep desire to beat GRANT and the 
Republicans, and to restore the Democratic 
prestige. The great Democratic argument 
in the late rebel States for supporting Mr. 
GREELEY is that he bailed JEFFERSON DAVIs. 
That is assumed to be a sign of sympathy 
for the rebel chief. It is not because of any 
wish for closer union and truer fraternity, 
not from any Union feeling, that the ex- 
rebel sentiment prefers Mr. GREELEY to Gen- 
eral GRANT. The reason is in a phrase: 
GRANT beat DAvVIs, GREELEY bailed him; 
and because of their devotion to the Lost 
Cause the Southern Democrats tolerate GREE- 
LEY and hate GRANT. 

So the support of Mr. GREELEY by certain 
Democratic politicians in New York means 
simply a wish to take a candidate who is 
not weighed down by a Copperhead record, 
and with whom they can obtain control of 
the government. Mr. GREELEY is not advo- 
cated by those leaders because they care for 
a single principle or measure with which he 
is identified, but because they believe that 
if they can elect him he must of necessity 
be their tool. Do the few persons who call 
themselves “ Liberal Republicans” find the 
Democrats taking that uame? Do they sup- 


pose that the Democrats, having elected a 
President, will permit “ Liberal Republic- 
ans” to regulate the Administration? Those 
who suppose that the characters and pur- 
poses of men in politics suddenly change, 
that those, for instance, whom we have op- 
posed when opposing Mr. SEYMOUR are es- 
sentially different because, for the sake of 
success, they now support Mr. GREELEY, will 
do well to remember the remark of EpbMuND 
BURKE: “ Ambition, though it has ever the 
same general views, has not at all times the 
same means nor the same particular objects. 
A great deal of the furniture of ancient tyr- 
anny is worn to rags; the rest is entirely out 
of fashion. Besides, there are few statesmen 
80 very clumsy and awkward in their busi- 
ness as to fall into the identical snare which 
has proved fatal to their predecessors.” In 
this country, at this time, these words of 
BURKE mean that our familiar Democratic 
friends are for the present, and while their 
organization continues, identically the same 
whether they vote for HORATIO SEYMOUR or 
HORACE GREELEY. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


THE results of the investigation into the 
charges against the Secretary of the Navy 
are contained in a report from the majority 
of the committee signed by three members, 
and two minority reports each signed by 
one member. This investigation deserves 
the very careful consideration of all those 
who are interested in the character of the 
press and in the honor ef the great officers 
of the government. The facts are very sim- 
ple. Some months since the New York Sun 
made a series of the most unsparing attacks 
upon the Secretary of the Navy, calling him 
a robber and a rascal, and heaping upon him 
every offensive epithet, asserting that it had 
proof of every allegation that it made. In- 
deed, had Mr. RoBEsON been the most un- 
mitigated scoundrel in the country, he could 
not have been more violently assailed. The 
apparent detail of circumstance in the 
charges, the assertion of the possession of 
ample evidence upon the part of the ac- 
cuser, and the daily and conspicuous repe- 
tition of the allegations, naturally seemed to 
the Secretary to require some attention, and 
he asked for an investigation of the truth 
of the personal charges. 

The subject was introduced into the House, 
and Mr. AUSTIN BLair, of Michigan, a gen- 
tleman who is understood not to be friendly 
to the Administration, moved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to examine the grounds 
of the charges, and to investigate the gen- 
eral management of the Navy Department. 
This was, under the circumstances, a re- 
markable motion, because the charges were 
personal, and if the personal integrity of 
the Secretary were established, the bonest 
management of his department might fairly 
be assumed until it was seriously questioned. 
The intention of the motion, therefore, ap- 
peared to be that, if nothing could be proved 
against the Secretary, a drag-net should be 
thrown over the conduct of the department, 
to see if something could not be fished up 
which might be prejudicial to the Adminis- 
tration. Any thing, in fine, to beat GRANT. 
The committee was appdinted, Mr. Biair, 
of course, at its head; and after the most 
comprehensive investigation and the ut- 
most latitude of inquiry, during which, 
upon the plea of the temporary absence of 
the chairman, the author of the charges 
withdrew from the prosecution, the reports 
have been made. 

The charges were, let it be remembered, 
that the Secretary was, in plain language, 
the rottenest of public officers—a rascal and 
a common thief. Yet in all the mass of tes- 
timony taken there is not a word, not a 
hint, which could even by malice be per- 
verted into proof of any dishonest or ungen- 
tlemanly act or thought upon the part of 
the Secretary. In this conclusion all the 
reports agree. Even Mr. BLAIR states, in a 
tone which, we are sorry to say, seems to us 
very far from the prompt, frank, and manly 
expression to which, upon the evidence, Mr. 
ROBESON is entitled, “I can not say that 
the charges of personal corruption against 
the Secretary of the Navy are made out in 
the proof. As to that, therefore, he is to be 
acquitted.” Mr. ARCHER, the, Democratic 
minority, with far more warmth, declares, 
“I agree with the majority of the committee 
so far as they exonerate the Secretary of the 
Navy from all charges of corruption, fraud, 
and dishonesty.” Thus the original charges 
against the Secretary are unanimously de- 
clared by the committee to be wholly un- 
founded, and the majority brand them as 
“the most extraordinary libel ever publish- 
ed in the country against a public officer, 
and a shameful perversion of the privileges 
of the press.” 

Under the other branch of the inquiry of 
the committee, Mr. BLain and Mr. ARCHER 
hold that the payment of the Skcor claim 
by the Secretary, and the exchange of en- 
gines in the Tennessee, were illegal; and Mr, 
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BLAIR expresses the opinion that the Navy 
Department is badly managed. As to the 
Secor claim, nothing can be plainer than 
that the whole matter depended upon the 
interpretation of a law; and we have no 
doubt whatever that a very large proportion 
of all candid men who read the evidence and 
look at the law will agree that the Secretary 
decided correctly. In any case, nobody could 
properly accuse him of looseness of construc- 
tion upon a point on which good lawyers and 
honest men might differ. Even Mr. BLarn 
and Mr. ARCHER do not allege wanton viola- 
tion of law. What they say amounts merely 
to this, that if either of them had been Sec- 
retary, he would have construed the law dif- 
ferently. In which case those who construe 
with the Secretary could have said that they 
illegally deprived citizens of the United 
States of their just dues from the govern- 
ment. The assertion that the Secretary’s 
conduct shows a disregard of the require- 
ments of law, which is becoming too com- 
mon, is as unfounded as the charge that 
he is a dishonest man. To differ upon the 
interpretation of a law is not carelessly to 
disregard its requirements. 

This was one of the “ investigations” that 
were to expose the dishonesty and incompe- 
tency of the Administration. It was part 
of the plan—of the conspiracy, 80 to say—to 
cover the Administration with obloquy. Its 
special object has failed; failed totally, fail- 
ed contemptibly. But it has, nevertheless, 
been of service. That it has revealed the 
spirit which animates so much of the oppo- 
sition to General GranT’s Administration 
is of minor importance, for that is now well 
understood by the country. But it has 
shown that the intense light of hostile scru- 
tiny may be turned suddenly upon every de- 
tail of the conduct of a great department of 
the government, and show only honesty, 
thoughtful care, and economy. Never were 
the details of an Administration so rigorous- 
ly scanned as those of General GRANT'S have 
been, and never with the digcovery of a0 lit- 
tle real ground of complaint. The Adminis- 
tration of Mr. LINCOLN, great and good man 
as he was, could not have stood before the 
microscopic scrutiny to which that of Gen- 
eral GRANT has been submitted, and which 
has strengthened its hold upon the public 
confidence. 


SENATOR CARPENTER AND CIVIL 
RIGHTS. 


WE can not congratulate Senator CARPEN- 
TER upon his conduct in regard to the Civil 
Rights bill of Mr. SumMNeER. If there is any 
man in the country and in the Senate whom 
as a Republican and a younger Senator, and 
upon this particular subject, Mr. CARPEN 
TER should have treated with the utmost 
consideration, CHARLES SUMNER is the man. 

Early in the present session Mr. SUMNER 
introduced a Supplementary Civil Raghts 
bill, which he moved as an amendment to 
the Amnesty bill, that justice and generosity 
might go together. If white citizens who 
had been rebels were to be relieved from all 
disabilities, Mr. SUMNER could not see why 
disabilities should continue to weigh upon 
colored citizens who had been always faith- 
ful. The Democrats opposed the bill main- 
ly upon the ground that it attempted to es- 
tablish social equality by law, and partly 
because of certain constitu.ional difficulties. 
It is astonishing how, to a Democratic eye, 
the Constitution bristles up against any 
proposition of equal rights! At the sugges- 
tion of Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN the bill of Mr. 
SUMNER was modified, and after warm de- 
bate.it was passed by the casting-vote of the 
Vice-President—a vote which will not be 
forgotten by grateful hearts under skins of 
all colors. The Amnesty bill, amended by 
the Civil Rights, was then defeated. 

Mr. SUMNER has renewed his attempt at 
every proper opportunity. But during the 
late long session of the Senate, which lasted 
through the night, Mr. SuMNER, whose health 
is not goed, had left the Chamber for his 
home. During his absence Mr. CARPENTER 
called up a bill of his own as a substitute for 
Mr. SUMNER’s—a bill which omitted much 
that Mr. SUMNER’s contained, which he con- 
sidered essential, and which the Senate had 
previously adopted. It was pushed to a vote 
and passed. Mr.SuMNER, who had been sum- 
moned, arriving just too late, was thus de- 
prived even of the chance of voting upon the 
measure. It seems to us that in common 
courtesy Mr. CARPENTER might have ap- 
prised Mr. SUMNER of his intention to take 
action upon the subject during the session 
if the opportunity offered. 

Should it ever be the fortune of Senator 
CARPENTER to render services to his country 
as memorable as those of Mr. SUMNER, Lun- 
ably and forever identifying his name with 
the elevation of those who have been cruelly 
oppressed—should he ever become the old- 
est member by service, and not the least 
honored by the country, of the dignified as- 
sembly in which he sits, and should he ever 
mature and defend a great measure of justice 


| 


like that of Mr. SUMNER’s Civil Rights bill, 


we trust that his younger colleagues, how- 
ever they may differ from him, will treat 
him with a respectful consideration, which 
Mr. SUMNER did not receive. 

Mr. SUMNER voted against the amnesty, 
not in a rage, as has been stated, for he does 
not vote in that frame of mind. He voted 
against the amnesty, undoubtedly, because 
he thinks that justice to the oppressed should 
accompany generosity to the oppressor. 


—_— ——— 


AMNISTY. 


ConGress has wisely adopted the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation of amnesty contained 
in his annual message at the opening of the 
session. His recommendation, indeed, cov- 
ers the whole subject, and it is so good that 
we quote the whele passage : 

“More than six years having elapsed since the last 
hostile gun was fired between the armies then arrayed, 
the one for the perpetuation, the other for the destruc- 
tion of the Union, it may well be considered whether 
it is not now time that the disabilities imposed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment should be removed. That 
amendment does not exclude the ballot, and only im- 
poses the disability to hold office upon certain classes, 
When the purity of the ballot is secure, majorities are 
sure to elect officers reflecting the views of the major- 
ity. Ido not see the advantage or propriety of exclud- 
ing men from office merely because they were, before 
the rebellion, of standing and character sufficient to be 
elected to positions requiring them to take oaths to sup- 
port the Constitution, and admitting to eligibility those 
entertaining precisely the same views, but of less stand- 
ing in their communities. It may be said that the 
former violated an oath, while the latter did not. 
The latter did not have it in their power todo so. If 
they had taken the oath, it can not be doubted that 
they would have broken it as did the former class. 
If there are any great criminals distinguished above 
all others for the part they took in opposition to the 
government, they might, in the judgment of Con- 
gress, be excluded from such an amnesty. This sub- 
ject is recommended to your careful consideration. 
The condition of the Southern States is, unhappily, 
not such as all true patriotic citizens would like to 
see. Social ostracism, for opinion’s sake, personal vi- 
olence, or threats toward persons entertaining polit- 
ical views opposed to those entertained by the ma- 
jority of the old citizens, prevent immigration and the 
flow of much-needed capital into the States lately in 
rebellion. It will be a happy condition of the country 
when the old citizens of these States will take an in- 
terest in public affairs, promulgate ideas honestly en- 
tertained, vote for men representing their views, and 
tolerate the same freedom of expreseion and of the 
ballot in those entertaining different political convic- 
tions.” 

This is certainly a very creditable tone 
for a military despot and a gloomy tyrant 
who wishes the ruin of those who were late- 
ly rebels, and for the chief of a party which 
vindictively fans the expiring flames of sec- 
tional hatred. Buz it is probably only a 
move in the deep and dark game which he 
is playing with certain Congressional de- 
mons, his part being to propose good things, 
with the understanding that they will de- 
feat them. But this time they forgot, and 
adopted his suggestion. So the Republican 
party, whose accession to power was the sig- 
nal for Democratic revolt and attack upon the 
government; which roused and led the coun- 
try through an unparalleled struggle; which 
sustained its credit and its honor; which 
abolished slavery, subdued the rebellion, 
aud saved the nation; which caused no man 
to suffer penalty for a political offense; 
which restored the Union without the loss 
of a single important result of the war; 
which guaranteed political and civil equal- 
ity to all citizens—has now, carrying on its 
work, granted amnesty to all who were po- 
litically disabled, excepting a handful of 
those who are considered to be supremely 
guilty, and who might wisely have been in- 
cluded. Thus what Mr. GREELEY and his 
Democratic following declare that they 
would do, a troublesome Republican Con- 
gress has done. 

Mr. Cox is reported to have said in Con- 
gress that the Republicans have been kick- 
ed by public opinion into granting amnesty. 
Does Mr. Cox think that a party acts un- 
wisely in obeying public opinion? His own 
party evidently thinks so, and it is now dis- 
solving because it has despised for a genera- 
tion both the public conscience and public 
opinion. The Republican party has tri- 
umphed because it has been the party of that 
opinion, the party of the country. Presi- 
dent GRANT said, when he was inaugurated, 
“T shall on all subjects have a policy to 
recommend; none to enforce against the 
will of the people.” Accordingly he recom- 
mended amnesty, and a Republican Congress 
obeys the will of the people and adopts it. 
Does Mr. Cox think that the people are 
likely to spurn the Administration of a party 
which makes their wise and generous desires 
its policy ? 


PERSONAL. 


A new work on the Jesuits ig Germany has 
recently been published at Leypsi® It is writ- 
ten by Drey Dorrr, and presénts some striking 
comparisons between Catholic and Protestant 
countries in the matter of crime. We invite the 
attention of some of our Catholic friends, who 
think that the education and morals of the peo- 
in Europe and this country should be regu- 
ated after their fashion, to the following com- 
parisons: Statistics prove that in Rome there 
are 287 times as many chances of being murder- 
| ed as in England, and 133!¢ times more than in 


Protestant Prussia. In England it is shown that 
one murder occurs for every 178,000 inhabitants ; 
in Holland, one for 163,000; in Prussia, one for 
100,000; in Austria, one for 57,000; in Spain, one 
for 4113; and in Naples, one for2750; but at Rome 
there is one homicide for every 750 of the inhab- 
itants. Rome also scores the highest proportion 
of illegitimate children, the ratio of births of this 
class being nearly 61 times greater in Rome than 
in London. It appears that in London there are, 
forevery 100 legitimate births, 4 illegitimate; in 
Leipsic, 20; in Paris, 48; in Munich, ¥1; in Vi- 
enna, 118; and in Rome, 43. 

—So many clerical notabilities of the M. E. 
Church happen to be now among us that it 
may interest some of them to see reproduced 
one of the many squibs fired off at WesLey dur- 
ing the later years of his ministry: 

#* There wos a man Hold Westry by name, 
I rother think yo'll bee thee same, 
From every porsun he gets tuppence a week— 
I wish hee was hear, and I'd give him a kick. 
He open'd a meeting Inn this town, 
And all the benchees dyd fall doun 
I was in the meeting at the same tyme, 
But O I can not find a rheime. 
You preach'd a Charity sermun wonce, 
And sat in the pulpit like old Punch.” 


The yearly salary paid to Wes_ey during 
the last years of his ministry was £30; to his 
brother, £60; to CREIGHTON, £63; to DICKEN- 
SON, £0; to CoKE, £30; while the quarterage 
to the itinerants and to their wives respectively 
was £3 cach. It is also among the curious and 
not over-creditable facts that 
was buried, not at the expense of the London 
Circuit, but by private subscription. Nineteen 
London Methodists subscribed £10 13s. 6d., and 
MARRIOTT made up the deficiency of 

—Victor Hrco’s career as a literary man 
shows that oaks of the highest possible alti- 
tude grow from acorns of the minutest diame- 
ter. Sixty dollars was the absurdly small amount 
paid him for his first novel, which he was glad to 
sell it for. Now he gets twice that sum for a 
single chapter. Since 1830 he has been, next 
to CHATEAUBRIAND, the best-paid author in 
France. 

—Hon. Joun V. L. Prey, Chancellor of the 
State Board of Regents of the University, was a 

est at the recent dinner of the Royal Literary 

und in London, and responded very happily 
to a toast in behalf of the literature of America. 
Mr. PrvyYwy is a gentleman of tine presence and a 
very graceful speaker. 

—Judge CoLt, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
who recently returned from a Southern trip, 
visited a court in Charleston, South Carolina, 
where judge, jury, lawyers, and all were negroes, 
and engaged in trying a white man! 

—The entertainment given to General SHer- 
MAN by the sultan was the first of its kind ever 
given within the walls of the palace of the Sul- 
tan of Turkey. 

—JEFFERSON Davis, it is said, is about to 
make the city of New York his future residence. 

—Speaking of bovines and bruins, a New 
York correspondent of a Boston paper, alluding 
to the late great speculation in Eric, says: ** The 
bear party consisted of H. N. Smita, Jay 
GOULD, and the various firms composing the 
Erie ring. The hour struck on Monday, the 6th 
inst., and they moved on the enemy's works. 


the ramparts, and for four days they loaded 
themselves with spoils and retired in safety to 
their intrenchments. For a few days thereafter 
they celebrated their triumph. H. N. Smita 
could have been seen wearing an enormous pair 
of weeping-willow auburn whiskers, a glossy 
blue coat, light pants, and fancy neck-tie, march- 
ing through the street with the air of a conyuer- 
or.’”” Among these exalted operators is one 
whose name isMmot often mentfoned in print— 
young Henry MarrTIN, the office partner of 
GOULD in all his brokerial changes—a quiet, 
modest, long-headed man, who keeps the ac- 
counts so snug and so clear that he is a cum- 
fort. He is ason of HENRY MARTIN, a leading 
banker of Baffalo, and is ‘‘ steady as a church.”’ 

—Mr. WuHitetaw having just at this 
time an abundance of leisure, and not knowing 
exactly what to do with himself evenings, has 
accepted the presidency of the Lotos Club. His 
slogan during the canvas was, ‘‘ He who runs 
may Reid.’ [For the strictly accurate and orig- 
inal quotation see Habakkuk, ii. 2.] 

— Postmaster Jones, of this city, tells a good 
and characteristic anecdote of Mr. GREELEY. 
He was one of the bondsmen of Mr. Norton, 
the cashier, who became a defaulter to a large 
amount. Mr. GREELEY was eager to pay up his 
share of the bond, remarking, ** They say I write 
an infernally bad hand, but they can read it plain 
enough when it gets on one of these things.”’ 
** Jes’ so.” 

—The King of the Belgians is said to be the 

yest, most good-natured, pleasant- mannered 

ing in the world. He is a tall, good-lovking 
man, With a frank, open face, aud makes a capi- 
tal figure on horseback. 

—The Scotch manufacturers, especially those 
engaged in iron and ship-building, are said to be 
accumulating enormous fortunes. The Bairps, 
of Gartsherrie, leading iron-masters, are reported 
to be making nearly $3,000,000 per annum clear 
profit. The English manufacturers are equally 
prosperous; and as much of this wealth is ex- 
pended for luxuries, the prices of hats, gloves, 
and Champagne have stepped up quite beyond 
the daily needs of inopulent folk. 

—The present Prince METTERNICH, now quite 
a lion at Rome, is forty-five, tall, handsome, and 
imposing in appearance. His wife, to whom he 
is passionately attached, is his own niece. Her 
mother was the Princess LEONTINA DE METTER- 
NICH, wife of the Count de Sandor, and daugh- 
ter of the great chancellor by his first wife. She 
is very wealthy in her own right, owning several 
estates; is full of esprit, which she inherits from 
her grandmother, and sveaks several languages 
fluently. She has three daughters, the eldest 
tifteen, the youngest two years of age. 

—The estate of the late JOHN SLIDELL, which 
was confiscated soon after the close of the war, 
has been restored to his heirs by an order of 
Judge THREAD, of New Orleans. 

—Professor WHEELER, of the Northwestern 
University, who, after the Chicago fire, made 
experiments in restoring defaced writing and 
printing, has discovered an original process for 
restoring charred currency, so that it can be 
used. is succ@ss in this has been so great 
that General SPINNER, United States Treasurer, 


HARLES WESLEY | 


| bave the statistical result 
The garrison fled upon the first onset, and as | 
stocks lurched heavily downward they scaled | 
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has ordered that when experts of the depart- 
ment fail to make bonds or currence? legible, 
they be referred to Professor WHEELER. 

—Lord DuFrrerin has for many years, in his 
hospitable homes in London ahd Ireland, been 
in the habit of entertaining distinguished Amer- 
icans. He was a warm friend of the late Na- 
THANIEL HawTHorse, who was often a- guest 
at his house. He is quite familiar vith Ameri- 
can literature. Recently he and his lovely. wife 
gave an elegant dinner to Miss NELLIE GRANT, 
at which General SCHENCK was present. Lord 
DUFFERIN’S mother was the author of the beau- 
tiful and pathetic sony, ‘she Irish Emigrant’s 
Lament,” beginning: 

“I'm sitting on the stile, Mary, 
Where we sat side bv side 
In the bright May morning long ago 
When first you were my bride.” 

—The Christian Intelligencer, of May 23, in the 
course of a very just article on caricature, pleas» 
antly remarks: “Some of the papers are discuss- 
ing the morality of caricaturing, as adopted by 
our pictorial weeklies. Nu doubt it can be and 
has been carried to an extreme. And while we 
would not uphold that which is vulgar or gross, 
we must confess ourselves believers in this kind 
of pictorial argument. That ‘accursed thing,’ 
the Ring, that had so long been the abomination 
of New York, was in no way so effectively fought 
as by the cartoons of Tuomas Nast. Even the 
New York Times, a paper that deserves so much 
credit for exposing thé monstrous guilt of citv 
Officials, did not battle more successfully than 
Harper's Weekly. Some of our politicians and 


| public men never see themselves so perfectly as 


in the mirror Mr. Nast manufactures for them. 
When reason and fair argument fail to affect or 
reform our public men, a few touches of Nast's 

encil will quicken their sensibilities amazingly. 
Mr. LINCOLN, during the rebellion, was wont to 
say that ‘ Harper's Weekly was itself an army.’ 
And that ‘army’ is not yet disbanded. . It still 
fights for right, honor, and purity.”’ 

—Celonel FREYRE, the minister of Pern, is 
one of the most hospitable men in Washington, 
and noted for the magnificence of his dinner- 
parties and evening entertainments. His cook 
is said to bé one of the best in the country. 
Being an opulent mun, as well as a minister, en- 
tertaining with him isa part, anda very agreeable 
part, of means tocn end. Many things besides 
eating and drinking are discussed at diplomatic 
as at other dinners. 

—Mr. Garcia, the minister of the Argentine 
Republic, is said to be the most scholarly in his 
attainments of any of the foreign representatives 
at Washington. He is very Lookish iu his tastes, 
but is nevertheless agreeable and hospitable, 
Besides, he is one of the best-looking of the 
diplomats, has thick black hair and beard, 
streaked with gray, a clear olive complexion, 
large lustrous dark eyes, and a very bright, 
amiable expression of countenance. 

—Mrs. SpraGve, wife of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, has not been much in society 
during the past winter, preferring to devote 
herself to her interesting family of little ones. 
It is said that when a fresh addition is made to 
the family, the mother of the Senator places to 
its credit, at interest, the sum of $250,000, with 
the trifling addition of $50,000 for Mrs. Senator. 

—At length, through mere arithmetic, we 
of what and how 
BrigHaM YowuneG regards ‘* Hail, wedded love! 
mysterious law, true source of human off- 
spring.’’ The censas man has-entered the do- 
mestic precincts, and ficured up the total of the 
uxorious old reprobate's family. He returns 68 
children, of whom 40 are females, and his wives 
number 32. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Is the House of Representatives, May 20, the Tariff 
and Tax bill was passed, making redn: tions of about 
$45.000,000 in the revenues Immetltute!y atterward it 
was resolved to concur in the Senate’ resolution for 
adjournment on the 29th inst. The Senate, May 21, 

assed the Supplementary Apportionment bill, provid# 
ing for an additional representative for several speci- 
fied States. In the House, on the same day, the Sen- 
ate bill granting an annual subsidy of 21,000,000 for 
ten years to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company for 
carrying the mails was passed by a vote of 109 to Sé, 
The Senate held an all-night session May 23, and pass- 
ed the Habeas Corpus Suspension act and Supple 
mentary Civil Rights and Amnesty bila On the fol- 
lowing afternoon the Supplementary Apportionment 
bill was enacted. Five hours were spent by the Sen- 
ate in executive session, May 23. on the subject of the 
Supplemental treaty, but no conclusion was reached. 

Secretary Robeson has been acquitted of the charges 
of maladminietration of his office by a majority of the 
House committee of investigation. 

arge fire occurred in Philadelphia May 20, involv- 
ing the loas of a half million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty. In extinguishing it three firewen were injured, 
one of them fatally. 

A passenger who was ejected from a drawing-room 
car on the New York Central Railroad for refusing to 
pay the extra fare when all the other cars were tull 
recovered $8000 damages from the company. 

The Presbyterian General Asxsembly at Richmond, 
Virginia, by a vote of 105 to 5, has resolved not to 
adopt a liturgical service for congregational worehi 

The Court of Impeachment for the trial of Judge 
George G. Barnard was opened at Albany May 22. 
The accused entered a general plea of denial, after 
— the court adjourned to meet again at Saratoga 

y li. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur Spanish government officially annonnces a large 
number of desertions from the Carlist forces in Biscay. 
More than. four thousand, it is said, have surrendered 
to the royal army. Uriburi, one of Don Carlos’s lead- 
era, is dead. 

The Dominion Parliament is exercised about the 
seizures by United States custome officials of a Cana- 
dian barge at the St. Clair Flata Canal. Indignant 

ches were made by nembers, and Mr. Stephenson 
moved an address for the correspondence in the case. 

The French Committee on Capitulations censures 
General Ulrich for his surrender of Strasburg to the 
Germans. 

The North German Lloyd's steamship Baltimore 
came ira collision with a Spanish vessel off the town 
of Hastings May 22, and was considerably damaged. 
The coast-guard fortunately eucceeded in rescuing the 
passengers and crew, who were landed in safety. 

Senor Sagasta, President of the Spanish Council and 
Minister of the Interior, stated to the lower branch of 
the Co May 23, that the ministry would resign, 
owing to the publicity given to the documents rela- 
ting to the secret funds. 

In the at fire at Yedo, Japan, eight persons were 
killed and fifty severely wounded. Of the houses de- 
atroyed 17 were large government offices, 60 templ 
287 small public offices, and 4753 private dwellings 
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THE STRIKE AND THE FAMIL’. 


Tne success of the recent strikes, by wt ich 
the practical operation of the eight-hour law | ras 


secured in New York, was a signal triumph:of 


BETWEEN THE STRIKE AND THE FAMILY.—[Drawn By FRenzeny. 


combination among the working-men; but unless 
their future movements are wisely guided, the 
victory will be worse for them than defeat would 
have been. Every thing which tends to place 
labor and capital in antagonism must work evil 


to both. ‘Too often strikes have been instigated 
by designing leaders when the great body of work- 
ing-men have been prosperous and contented, and 
such movements have brought misery upon thou- 
sands of families. ‘The first illustration on this 


page refers to one of these causeless strikes. 
The sturdy workman, leaning on his anvil, ap- 
pears to be wavering between allegiance to his 
society and his duty to his family; but it looks 
as if the pleading wife was to win the day. 
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DING AT BIFFIN’S YARD, HAMMERSMITH, ENGLAND.—{Sze Pace 446.) 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


On Thursday, the 23d of May, Mr. J. Q. A. 
Warp’s admirable statue of SHaxsreanr, of 
which we give an engraving on this page, was 
unveiled in Central Park, in the presence of a 
vast concourse of people. Chief Justice Darr 
presided on the occasion, Mr. WiLtt1amM CCLLEN 
Brrant made an eloquent and appropriate ad- 
dress, and Mr. Epwin Boorn recited, with 
great effect, a fine Shakspearean poem by R. 
H. Stopparp. 

In connection with this interesting ceremony 
we give pictures of the birth-place and tomb of 
the poet. The house is situated in Henley 
Street, Stratford-upon-Avon. It will at least 
enable us to form an idea of the sort of habita- 
tion usually occupied by respectable ‘‘ gentle- 
man farmers” of the time of *‘Good Queen 
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SHAKSPEARE'S HOUSE IN HENLEY STREET, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 


Bess,” to which class JoHN SHAKSPEARE is 
supposed to have belonged. 

‘The tomb of SHaksPeaRE is in the chancel of 
the Holy Trinity Church at Stratford. The bust 
is of the size of life, and stands fixed under an arch 
between two Corinthian columns of black mar- 
ble ; upon the entablature are the arms of Suaks- 
PEARE, surmounted by a skull and flanked by two 
small figures, as seen in the engraving. Origi- 
nally the bust was colored to resemble life. 
hands and face were of flesh-color, the eyes of a 
light hazel, and the hair and beard auburn. The 
doublet, or coat, was scarlet; over which was a 
loose black tabard, or gown without sleeves. 


The 


The upper part of the cushions on which his | 


hands rest was green, the under half crimson, 
and the tassels gilt. 
father to Mrs. Sippons and Mr. Kemsve, had 
it repaired, and the original colors preserved, in 
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TOMB OF SHAKSPEARE, HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 


Mr. Jonn Warp, grand- 


1748; but in 1793, says Britton, Mr. 
LONE caused the bust to be covered over with 
one or more coats of white paint, and thus at 
once destroyed its original character and in- 
jared the expression of the face.” 

Upon the tablet beneath the bust are two in- 
scriptions, one in Latin, the other in English, 
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and below the monument, upon the stone cover- 
ing the grave, are the well-kuown lines: 

Goop FREND FOR JESUS SAKE FORBFARE, 

To DIG THE DUST ENCLOASED HEARE: 


BLESTE BE YE MAN YT SPARES THES STONES, 
AND CVRST BE HE YT MOVES MY BONES. 


We can not more appropriately close this arti- 
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WARD'S SHAKSPEARE STATUE, CENTRAL PARE, NEW YORK. 
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cle than by quoting Mr. Bayarp Tay tor’s fi e 
poem, which appeared in the New York Tribu te 
on the morning of the celebration : | 


SHAKSPEARE. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL PARK, MAY 23, 1872. 
I. 


In this free Pantheon of the air and sun, 

Where stubborn granite grudgingly gives place 

To petted turf, the garden’s daintier race 

Of flowers, and Art hath slowly won 

A smile from grim, primeval barrenness, ; 

What alien Form doth stand? 

Where scarcely yet the heroes of the land, 

As in their Future's haven, from the stress 

Of all opposing tides, find quiet deep 

Of bronze or marble sleep, 

What Stranger comes to join the scanty band ?- 

Who pauses here, as one that muses 

While centuries of men go by, 

And unto all our questioning refuses | 

Ilis clear infallible reply? : 
Who hath his will of us, beneath our New-World sk +? 


II. 


Here, in his right, he stands! 

No sweep of earth-dividing seas can bar 

The breeze of morning or the morning-star 
From visiting our lands: 

His wit the breeze, his wisdom as the star, 
Shone where our earliest life was set, and blew 
To freshen deed and plan 

In brains American— 

To urge, resist, encourage, and subdue! 

He came, a household ghost we could not ban; 
He sat, on Winter nights, by cabin fires; H 
His Summer fairies linked their hands 

Along our yellow sands; 

He preached within the shadow of our spires; 

_ And when the certain Fate drew nigh to cleavé 
The birth-cord, and a separate being leave, 
He, in our ranks of patient-hearted men, 

. Wrought with the boundless forces of his fame 
Victorious, and became 

The Master of our Thought, the Land's first Citiz n. 


III. 


If, here, his image seem 
Of softer scenes and grayer skies to dream, 
Thatched cot and rustic tavern, ivied hall, 
The cuckoo’s April call, 
And cowslip meads beside the Avon stream, 
He shall not fail that other home to find, 
We could not leave behind! 
The forms of Passion, which his fancy drew, 
In us their ancient likenesses beget ; 
So, from our lives forever born anew, 
He stands amid his own creations yet! 
Ilere comes lean Cassius, of conventions tired; 
Here, in his coach, luxurious Antony, 
Beside his Egypt, still of men admired; 
And Brutus plans a purer liberty! 
A thousand Shylocks, Jew and Christian, pase; © 
A hundred Hamlets, by their times betrayed; 
And sweet Anne Page comes tripping o’er the gra.s; 
And antlered Falstaff pants beneath the shade. 
Here tosa upon the wanton Summer wind 
The locks of Rosalind ; 
Here some gay glove the damnéd spot conceals. 
Which Lady Macbeth feels; 
His ease here smiling smooth Iago takes; 
And outcast Lear giver passage to his woe. 
And here some foiled Reformer sadly breaks 
His wand of Prospero! 
Here Justice Shallow, famouse for delay, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Opes with portentous menace to the day 
The mouth so seldom shut! 
In liveried splendor, side by side, 
Nick Bottom and Titania ride; 
And Portia, flushed with cheers of men, 
Disdaine dear, faithfal Imogen; 
And Puck, beside the form of Morse, 
Stops on his forty-minute course; 
And Ariel from his swinging bow 
A blossom casts on Bryant's brow; 
Until, as summoned from his brooding brain, 
He sees his children all again 

In us, a8 On our lips, each fresh, immortal strain } 

IV. 

Re welcome, Master! In our active air 
Keep the calm strength we need to learn of thi #! 
A steadfast anchor be 
Through passions that exhaust and times that wer! 
Thy kindred race, that scarcely knows 
What power is in Repose, 
What permanence in Patience, what renown 
In silent faith and plodding toil of Art 
That shyly works apart, 
All these in. thee unconscionsly doth crown !— 
Forgotten virtue feels in thee restored, 
And through its genius gives to thine award! - 


V. 


The Many grow, throngh honor to the One; 
And what of loftier life we do not live 
This Form shall help to give, 
In our free Pantheon of the air and eun! 
Here, where the noise of Trade is loudest, 
It builde a ehrine august, 
To show, when pomp of Wealth is proudest, 
How brief is gilded dust! . 
How Art succeeds, though long; 

And o'er the tumult of the generations, 
The sole enduring spirit of the nations, 
Hiow speaks the voice of Song! 
Our City, at her gateways of the sea, 
Twines bay around the mural crown upon her, 
And wins new love and nobler dignity, 
Giving the Poet honor! 
If what he was we never can renew, 

Still, knowing, honoring him, we may be wise and tri e! 


THE INTERNATIONAL ROWING 
MATCH. 


Tue preparations on the Thames for the mat:‘h 


between a London and an American four-c ar: 


crew, who row without a cockswain to steer te 


boat, have for some weeks past engaged the | t-. 


tention of all who are interested in river spor s. 
The American crew keep their boat at Brrr ’s 
yard, Hammersmith, from which place they zo 
out for daily exercise. The illustration on ps ze 
414 represents their landing at the vard on th jir 


return from one of their pulls. .Their style las: 


been very favorably criticised by the Engl sh 
newspapers, who notice as something novel { 1 
apparatus for steering the boat, which is mi n- 
aged by the action of the bow oarsman’s foot >n 
a pedal attached to his stretcher, and connect +d 
with the rudder by copper wires running alo ig 
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the bottom of the boat.. Their own racing boat, 


built in this country, was unfortunately so dam- 
aged on the voyage as to be useless, and they 
will have to rely on one built for them in En- 
gland. ‘The names of the crew are, Dr. RussELL 
WiruHers (stroke oar), THEODORE VAN Raven, 
A. Harpy, and Epwarp Smita (bow oar); 
besides whom there are three men in reserve— 
Jamus O'NEILL, WaTERBURY, and 
case of illness or accident to the others. The 
race is to take place June 10. 


(Continued from No. 804, page 423.) 


MIDDLEMARCH: 


A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Actnor or Apam Bene,” Romoua,” 


Book 333. 


WAITING FOR DEATH. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—(Continued.) 


Mr. BuistRope in things worldly and indiffer- 
ent was disposed to do what his wife bade him, 
and she now, without telling her reasons, de ired 
him on the next opportunity to find out in con- 
versation with Mr. Lydgate whether he ha any 
intention of marrying soon. The result was a 
decided negative. Mr. Bulstrode, on being 
cross- questioned, showed that Lydgate had 
spoken as no man would who had any attach- 
ment that could issue in matrimony. Mrs. 
Bulstrode now felt that she had a serious duty 
before her, and she soon managed to arrange a 
téte-a-téte with Lydgate, in which she passed 
from inquiries about Fred Vincy’s health, and 
expressions of her sincere anxiety for her 
brother’s large family, to general remarks on 
the dangers which lay before young people with 
regard to their settlement in life. Young men 
were often wild and disappointing, making little 
return for the money spent on them, and a girl 
was exposed to many circumstances which might 
interfere with her prospects. 

Especially when she has great attractions, 
and her parents see*much company,” said Mrs. 
Bulstrode. ‘‘ Gentlemen pay her attention, and 
engross her all to themselves, for the mere pleas- 
ure of the moment, and that drives off others. 
I think it is a heavy responsibility, Mr. Lydgate, 
to interfere with the prospects of any girl.” 
Here Mrs. Bulstrode fixed her eyes on him with 
an unmistakable purpose of warning, if not of 
rebuke. 

“* Clearly,” said Lydgate, looking at her—per- 
haps even staring a little in return. ‘‘On the 
other hand, a man must be a great coxcomb to 
go about with a notion that he must not pay at- 
tention to a young lady lest she should fall in 
love with him, or lest others should think she 
must.” 

**Oh, Mr. Lydgate, you know well what vour 
advantages are. You know that our young men 
here can not cope with you. Where you fre- 
quent a house it may militate very much against 
a girl's making a desirable settlement in life, and 
prevent her from accepting offers even if they 
are made.” 

Lydgate was less flattered by his advantage 
over the Middlemarch Orlandos than he was 
annoved by the perception of Mrs. Bulstrode’s 
meaning. She felt that she had spoken as im- 
pressively as it was necessary to do, and that in 
using the superior word ‘‘ militate” she had 
thrown a noble drapery over a mass of partic- 
ulars which were still evident enongh. 

Lydgate was fuming a little, pushed his hair 
back with one hand, felt curiously in his waist- 
coat pocket with the other, and then stooped to 
beckon the tiny black spaniel, which had the 
insight to decline his hollow caresses. It would 
not have been decent to go away, becanse he had 
been dining with other guests, and had just taken 
tea. But Mrs. Bulstrode, having no doubt that 
she had been understood, turned the conversation. 

Solomon’s Proverbs, I think, have omitted to 
say, that as the sore palate findeth grit, so an 
uneasy consciousness heareth innuendoes. ‘The 
next day Mr. Farebrother, parting from Lydgate 
in the street, supposed that they should meet at 
Vincy’s in the evening. Lydgate answered curt- 
ly, no—he had work to do—he must give up 
going out in the evening. 

‘* What, you are going to get lashed to the 

mast, eh, and are stopping your ears?” said the 
Vicar. ‘* Well, if you don’t mean to be won by 
the sirens, you are right to take precautions in 
time.” 
A few days before, Lydgate would have taken 
no notice of these words as any thing more than 
the Vicar’s usual way of putting things. They 
seemed now to convey an innuendo which con- 
firmed the impression that he had been making 
a fuol of himself and behaving so as to be mis- 
understood: not, he believed, by Rosamond her- 
self ; she, he felt sure, took every thing as lightly 
as he intended it. She had an exquisite tact and 
insight in relation to all points of manner; but 
the people she lived among were blunderers and 
busybodies. However, the mistake should go 
no farther. _He resolved—and kept his resolu- 
tion—that he would not go to Mr. Vincy’s ex- 
cept on business. 

Rosamond became very unhappy. . The un- 
easiness first stirred by her aunt’s questions grew 
and grew till at the end of ten days that she had 
not seen Lydgate it grew into terror at the 
blank that might possibly come—into foreboding 
of that ready, fatal sponge which so cheaply 
wipes out the hopes of mortals. The world 
would have a new dreariness for her, as a wil- 
derness that a magician’s spells had turned for a 
little while into a garden. She felt that she was 


beginning to know the pang of disappointed love, 
and that no other man could be the occasion of 
such delightful aerial building as she had been 
enjoying for the last six months. Poor Rosa- 
mond lost her appetite and felt as forlorn as 
Ariadne—as a charming stage Ariadne left be- 
hind with all her boxes full of costumes and no 
hope of a coach. 

There are many wonderful mixtures in the 
world which are all alike called love, and claim 
the privileges of a sublime rage which is an apol- 
ogy for every thing (in literature and the drama). 
Happily Rosamond did not think of committing 
any desperate act: she plaited her fair hair as 
beautifully as usual, and kept herself proudly 
calm. Her most cheerful supposition was that 
her aunt Bulstrode had interfered in some way 
to hinder Lydgate’s visits: every thing was bet- 
ter than a spontaneous indifference in him. Any 
one who imagines ten days too short a time— 
not for falling into leanness, lightness, or other 
measurable effects of passion, but for the whole 
spiritual circuit of alarmed conjecture and dis- 
appointment, is ignorant of what can go on in 
the elegant leisure of a young lady's mind. 

On the eleventh day, however, Lydgate, when 
leaving Stone Court, was requested by Mrs. 
Vincy to let her husband know that there was 
a marked change in Mr. Featherstone’s health, 
and that she wished him to come to Stone Court 
on that day. Now Lydgate might have called 
at the warehouse, or might have written a mes- 
sage on a leaf of his pocket-book and left it at 
the door. Yet these simple devices apparently 
did not occur to him, from which we may con- 
clude that he had no strong objection to calling 
at the house at an hour when Mr. Vincy was not 
at. home, and leaving the message with Miss 
Vincy. A man may, from various motives, de- 
cline to give his company, but perhaps not even 
a sage would be gratified that nobody missed 
him. It would be a graceful, easy way of piec- 
ing on the new habits to the old, to have a few 
playful words with Rosamond about his resist- 
ance to dissipation, and his firm resolve to take 
long fasts even from sweet sounds. It must be 
confessed, also, that momentary speculations as 
to all the possible grounds for Mrs. Bulstrode’s 
hints had managed to get woven like slight 
clinging hairs into the more substantial web of 
his thoughts. 

Miss Vincy was alone, and blushed so deeply 
when Lydgate came in that he felt a correspond- 
ing embarrassment, and instead of any playful- 
ness, he began at once to speak of his reason for 
calling, and to beg her, almost formally, to de- 
liver the message to her father. Rosamund, who 
at the first moment felt as if her happiness were 
returning, was keenly hurt by Lydgate’s man- 
ner; her blush had departed, and she assented 
coldly, without adding an unnecessary word, 
some trivial chain-work which she had in her 
hands enabling her to avoid looking at Lydgate 
higher than his chin. In all failures, the begin- 
ning is certainly the half of the whole. After 
sitting two long moments while he moved his 
whip and could say nothing, Lydgate rose to go, 
and Rosamond, made nervous by her struggle 
between mortification and the wish not to betray 
it, dropped her chain as if startled, and rose too, 
mechanically. Lydgate instantaneously stooped 
to pick up the chain, When he rose he was 
very near to a lovely little face set on a fair long 
neck which he had been used to see turning 
about under the most perfect management of 
self-contented grace. But as he raised his eyes 
now he saw a certain helpless quivering which 
touched him quite newly, and made him look at 
Rosamond with a questioning flash. At this 
moment she was as natural as she had ever been 
when she was five years old; she felt that her 
tears had risen, and it was no use to try to do 
any thing else than let them stay like water on a 
blue flower or let them fall over her cheeks, even 
as they would. | 

That moment of naturalness was the crystal- 
lizing feather-touch. It shook flirtation into 
love. Remember; that the ambitious man who 
was looking at those forget-me-nots under the 
water was very warm-hearted and rash. He did 
not know where the chain went; an idea had 
thrilled through the recesses within him which 
had a miraculous effect in raising the power of 
passionate love lying buried there in no sealed 
sepuichre, but under the lightest, easily pierced 
mould. His words were quite abrupt and awk- 
ward ; but’ the tone made them sound like an 
ardent, appealing avowal. 

‘‘ What is the matter? you are distressed. 
Tell me—pray.” 

Rosamond had never been spoken to in such 
tones before. I am not sure that she knew 
what the words were ; but she looked at Lydgate 
and the tears fell over her cheeks. There could 
have been no more complete answer than that 
silence, and Lydgate, forgetting every thing 
else, completely mastered by the outrush of ten- 
derness at the sudden belief that this sweet young 
creature depended on him for her joy, actually 
put his arms round her, folding her gently and 
protectingly—he was used to being gentle with 
the weak and suffering—and kissed each of the 
two large tears. This was a strange way of ar- 
riving at an understanding, but it was a short 
way. Rosamond was not angry, but she moved 
backward a little. in timid happiness, and Lyd- 
gate could now sit near her and speak less in- 
completely. Rosamond had to make her little 
confession, and he poured out words of grati- 
tude and tenderness with impulsive lavishment. 
In half an hour he left the house an engaged 
man, whose soul was not his own, but the wom- 
an’s to whom he had bound himself. 

He came again in the evening to speak with 
Mr. Vincy, who, just returned from Stone 
Court, was feeling sure that it would not be long 
before he heard of Mr. Featherstone’s demise. 


The felicitous word ‘‘ demise,” which had season- 


ably occurred to him, had raised his spirits even 


above their usual evening pitch. The right 
word is always a power, and communicates its 
definiteness to our action. Considered as a de- 
mise, old Featherstone’s death assumed a mere- 
ly legal aspect, so that Mr. Vincy could tap his 
snuff-box over it and be jovial, without even an 
intermittent affectation of solemnity; and Mr. 
Viney hated both solemnity and affectation. 
Who was ever awe-struck about a testator, or 
sang a hymn on the title to real property? Mr. 
Vincy was inclined to take a jovial view of all 
things that evening: he even observed to Lyd- 
gate that Fred had got the family constitution 
after all, and would soon be as fine a fellow as 
ever again; and when his approbation of Rosa- 
mond's engagement was asked for, he gave it 
with astonishing facility, passing at once to gen- 
eral remarks on the desirableness of matrimony 
for young men and maidens, and apparently de- 
ducing from the whole the appropriateness of a 
little more punch. 


CHAPTER XXXIL. 


“They'll take suggestion as a cat laps milk.” 
—SHAKSPEARE: Tempest. 

Tue triumphant confidence of the Mayor, 
founded on Mr. Featherstone's insistent demand 
that Fred and his mother should not leave him, 
was a feeble emotion compared with all that was 
agitating the breasts of the old man’s blood-rela- 
tions, who naturally manifested more their sense 
of the family tie and were more visibly numerous 
now that he had become bedridden. “Naturally : 
for when ‘‘ poor Peter’ had occupied his arm- 
chair in the wainscoted parlar no assiduous bee- 
tles for whom the cook prepares boiling water 
could have been less welcome on a hearth which 
they had reasons for preferring than those per- 
sons whose Featherstone blood was ill nourished, 
not from penuriousness on their part, but from 
poverty. Brother Solomon and sister Jane were 
rich, and the family candor and total abstinence 
from false politeness with which they were always 
received seemed to them no argument that their 
brother in the solemn act of making his will would 
overlook the superior claims of wealth. Them- 
selves, at least, he had never been unnatural 
enough to banish from his house, and it seemed 
hardly eccentric that he should have kept away 
brother Jonah, sister Martha, and the rest, who 
had no shadow of such claims. They knew Pe- 
ter’s maxim, that money was a good egg, and 
should be laid in a warm nest. 

But brother Jonah, sister Martha, and all the 
needy exiles held a different point of view. 
Probabilities are as various as the faces to be 
seen at will in fretwork or paper-hangings: every 
form is there, from Jupiter to Judy, if you only 
look with creative inclination. To the poorer 
and least favored it seemed likely that, since Pe- 
ter had done nothing for them in his life, he 
would remember them at the last. Jonah argued 
that men liked to make a surprise of their wills, 
while Martha said that nobody need be surprised 
if he left the best part of his money to those who 
least expected it. Also it was not to be thought 
but that an own brother ‘‘lying there” with 
dropsy in his legs must come to feel that blood 
was thicker than water, and if he didn't alter his 
will, he might have money by him. At any rate 
some blood-relations should be on the premises, 
and on the watch against those who were hardly 
relations at all. Such things had been known 
as forged wills and disputed wills, which seemed 
to have the golden-hazy advantage of somehow 
enabling non-legatees to live out of them. Again, 
those who were no blood-relations might be 
caught making away with things—and poor Pe- 
ter “lying there” helpless! Somebody should 
be on the watch. But in this conclusion they 
were at one with Solomon and Jane; also, some 
nephews, nieces, and cousins, arguing with still 
greater subtilty as to what might be done by a 
man able to ‘* will away” his property and give 
himself large treats of oddity, felt in a handsome 
sort of way that there was a family interest to be 
attended to, and thought of Stone Court as a place 
which it would be nothing but right for them to 
visit. Sister Martha, otherwise Mrs. Cranch, 
living with some wheeziness in the Chalky Flats, 
could not undertake the journey ; but her son, as 
being poor Peter’s own nephew, could represent 
her advantageously, and watch lest his uncle .Jo- 
nah should make an unfair use of the improb- 
able things which seemed likely to happen. In 
fact, there was a general sense running in the 
Featherstone blood that every body must watch 
every body else, and that it would be well for 
every body else to reflect that the Almighty was 
watching him. 

Thus Stone Court continually saw one or other 
blood-relation alighting or departing, and Marv 
Garth had the unpleasant task of carrying their 
messages to Mr. Featherstone, who would see 
none of ‘hem, and sent her down with the still 
more unpleasant task of telling them so. As 
manager of the household she felt bound to ask 
them in good provincial fashion to stay and eat ; 
but she chose to consult Mrs. Vincy on the point 
of extra down-stairs consumption now that Mr. 
Featherstone was laid up. . 

** Oh, my dear, you must do things handsome- 
ly where there’s last illness and a property. God 
knows, J don’t grudge them every ham in the 
house—only save the best for the funeral. Have 
some stuffed veal always, and a fine cheese in 
cut. You must expect to keep open house in 
these last illnesses,” said liberal Mrs. Vincy, once 
more of cheerful note and bright plumage. 

But some of the visitors alighted and did not 
depart after the handsome treating to veal and 
ham. Brother Jonah, for example (there are 
such unpleasant people in most families ; perhaps 
even in the highest aristocracy there are Brob- 
dingnag specimens, gigantically in debt and bloat- 
ed at greater expense)— brother Jonah, I say, 
having come down in the world, was mainly sup- 
ported by a calling which he was modest enough 
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not to boast ef, though it was much better than 
swindling either on exchange or turf, but which 
did not require his presence at Brassing 80 long 
as he had a good corner to sit in and a supply 
of food. He chose the kitchen corner, partly 
because he liked it best, and partly because he 
did not want to sit with Solomon, concerning 
whom he had a strong brotherly opinion. Seated 
in a famous arm-chair and in his best suit, con- 
stantly within sight of good cheer, he had a com- 
fortable consciousness of being on the premises, 
mingled with fleeting suggestions of Sunday and 
the bar at the Green Man; and he informed Mary 
Garth that he should not go out of reach of his 
brother Peter while that poor fellow was above- 
ground. ‘The troublesome ones in a family are 
usually either the wits or the idiots. Jonah was 
the wit among the Featherstones, and joked with 
the maid-servants when they came about the 
hearth, but seemed to consider Miss Garth a 
suspicious character, and followed her with cold 
eyes. 

; Mary would have borne this one pair of eyes 
with comparative ease, but unfortunately there 
was voung Cranch, who, having come all the way 
from the Chalky Flats to represent his mother 
and watch his uncle Jonah, also felt it his duty 
to stay and to sit chiefly in the kitchen to give 
his uncle company. Young Cranch was not ex- 
actly the balancing point between the wit and the 
idiot—verging slightly toward the latter type, and 
squinting.so as to leave every thing in doubt 
about his sentiments except that they were not 
of a forcible character. When Mary Garth en- 
tered the kitchen, and Mr. Jonah Featherstone 
began to follow her with his cold detective eyes, 
young Cranch, turning his head in the same di- 
rection, seemed to insist on it that she should re- 
mark how he was squinting, as if he did it with 
design, like the gypsies when Borrow read the 
New Testament to them. ‘This was rather too 
much for poor Mary , sometimes it made her bil- 
ious, sometimes it upset her gravity. One day 
that she had an opportunity she could not resist 
describing the kitchen scene to Fred, who would 
not be hindered from immediately going to see 
it, affecting simply to pass through. But no 
sooner did he face the four eyes than he had to 
rush through the nearest door, which happened 
to lead to the dairy, and there under the high 
roof and among the pans he gave way to laugh- 
ter which made a hollow resonance perfectly an- 
dible in the kitchen. He fled by another door- 
way, but Mr. Jonah, who had not before seen 
Fred's white complexion, long legs, and pinched 
delicacy of face, prepared many sarcasms in which 
these points of appearance were wittily combined 
with the lowest moral attribates, 

‘* Why, Tom, you don’t wear such gentlemanly 
trowsers—you haven't got half such fine long legs,” 
said Jonah to his nephew, winking at the same 
time, to imply that there was something more in 
these statements than their undeniableness. Tom 
looked at his legs, but left it uncertain whether 
he preferred his moral advantages to a more vi- 
cious length of limb and reprehensible gentility 
of trowsers. 

In the large wainscoted parlor, too, there were 
constantly pairs of eyes on the watch, and own 
relatives eager to be ‘‘sitters-up.” Many came, 
Iunched, and departed, but brother Solomon and 
the lady who had been Jane Featherstone for 
twenty-five years before she was Mrs. Waule 
found it good to be there every day for hours, 
without other calculable occupation than that of 
observing the cunning Mary Garth (who was so 
deep that she could be found out in nothing) and 
giving occasional dry wrinkly indications of cry- 
ing—as if capable of torrents in a wetter season— 
at the thought that they were not allowed to go 
into Mr. Featherstone’s room. For the old man’s 
dislike of his own family seemed to get stronger 
as he got less able to amuse himself by saying 
biting things to them. Too languid to sting, he 
had the more venom refluent in his blood. 

Not fully believing the message sent through 
Mary Garth, they had presented themselves to- 
gether within the door of the bedroom, both in 
black— Mrs. Waule having a white handkerchief 
partially unfolded in her hand—and both with 
faces in a sort of half-mourning purple, while 
Mrs. Vincy with her pink cheeks and pink rib- 
bons flying was actually administering a cordial 
to their own brother, and the light-complexioned 
Fred, his short hair curling as might be expected 
in a gambler’s, was lolling at his ease in a large 
chair. 

Old Featherstone no sooner caught sight of 
these funereal figures appearing in spite of his 
orders than rage came to strengthen him more 
successfully than the cordial. He was propped 
up on a bed-rest, and always had his gold-head- 
ed stick lying by him. He seized it now and 
swept it backward and forward in as large an 
area as he could, apparently to ban these ugly 
spectres, crying, in a hoarse sort of screech, 

** Back, back, Mrs. Wavle! Back, Solomon!” 

** Oh, brother Peter,”” Mrs. Waule began—but 
Solomon put his hand before her repressingly. 
He was a large-cheeked man, nearly seventy, 
with small furtive eyes, and was not only of much 
blander temper but thought himself much deeper 
than his brother Peter ; indeed, not likely to be 
deceived in any of his fellow-men, inasmuch as 
thev could not well be more greedy and deceit- 
ful than he suspected them of being. Even the 
invisible powers, he thought, were likely to be 
soothed by a bland parenthesis here and there— 
coming from a man of property, who might have 
been as impious as others. 

‘“* Brother Peter,” he said, in a wheedling yet 
gravely official tone, ‘‘ it's nothing but right I 
should speak to you abort the Three Crofts and 
the Manganese. The Almighty knows what I’ve 

ton my mind—”" 

**'Then He knows more than I want to know,” 
said Peter, laying down his stick with a show of 
truce, which had a threat in it too, for he reversed 
the stick so as to make the gold handle a club in 
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case of closer fighting, and looked hard at Solo- 
mon’s bald head. 

**'There’s things you might repent of, brother, 
for want of speaking to me,” said Solomon, not 
advancing, however. ‘‘I could sit up with you 
to-night, and Jane with me, willingly, And you 
might take your own time to speak, or let me 
speak.” 

** Yes, I shall take my own time—you needn't 
offer me yours.” 

‘*But you can’t take your own time to die 
in, brother,” began Mrs. Waule, with her usual 
woolly tone. ‘‘And when you lie speechless 
you may be tired of having strangers about you, 
and you may think of me and my children’— 
But here her voice broke under the touching 
thought which she was attributing to her speech- 
less brother; the mention of ourselves being nat- 
urally affecting. 

‘* No, I sha’n't,” said old Featherstone, contra- 
dictiously. ‘* I sha’n't think of any of you. I've 
made my will, I tell you, I've made my will.” 
Here he turned his head toward Mrs. Vincy, and 
swallowed some more of his cordial. 

‘* Some people would be ashamed to fill up a 
place belonging by rights to others,” said Mrs. 
Waule, turning her narrow eyes in the same di- 
rection. 

‘* Oh, sister,” said Solomon, with ironical soft- 
ness, ‘‘ you and me are not fine and handsome 
and clever enough: we must be humble and let 
smart people push themselves before us.” 

Fred's spirit could not bear this: rising and 
looking at Mr. Featherstone, he said, ‘‘ Shall my 
mother and [I leave the room, Sir, that you may 
be alone with your friends ?” 

‘* Sit down, I tell you,” said old Featherstone, 
snappishly. ‘*Stop where you are. Good-by, 
Solomon,” he added, trying to wield his stick 
again, but failing, now that he had reversed the 
handle. ‘*Good-by, Mrs. Waule. Don’t you 
come again.” 

‘*T shall be down stairs, brother, whether or 
no,” said Solomon. ‘‘I shall do my duty, and it 
remains to be seen what the Almighty will al- 
low.” 

‘* Yes, in property going out of families,” said 
Mrs. Waule, in continuation—‘‘ and where there's 
steady young men to carry on. But I pity them 
who are not such, and I pity their mothers. 
Good-by, brother Peter.” 

‘* Remember, I'm the eldest after you, broth- 
er, and prospered from the first, just as you did, 
and have got land already by the name of Feath- 
erstone,” said Solomon, relying much on that re- 
flection, as one which might be suggested in the 
watches of the night. ‘* But I bid you good-by 
for the present.” 

Their exit was hastened by their seeing old 
Featherstone pull his wig on each side and shut 
his eyes with his month-widening grimace, as if 
he were determined to be deaf and blind. 

None the less they came to Stone Court daily 
and sat below at the post of duty, sometimes car- 
rving on aslow dialogue inan under-tone, in which 
the observation and response were so far apart 
that any one hearing them might have imagined 
himself listening to speaking automata, in some 
doubt whether the ingenious mechanixm would 
really work, or wind itself up for a long time in 
order to stick and be silent. Solomon and Jane 
would have been sorry to be quick: what that 
led to might be seen on the other side of the wall 
in the person of brother Jonah. 

But their watch in the wainscoted parlor was 
sometimes varied by the presence of other guests 
from far or near. Now that Peter Featherstone 
was up stairs, his property coald be discussed 
with all that local enlightenment to be found on 
the spot: some rural and Middlemarch neighbors 
expressed much agreement with the family and 
sympathy with their interest against the Vincys, 
and feminine visitors were even moved to tears, 
in conversation with Mrs. Waule, when they re- 
called the fact that they themselves had been dis- 
appointed in times past by codicils and mar- 
riages for spite on the part of ungrateful elderly 
gentlemen, who, it might have been supposed, 
had been spared for something better. Such con- 
versation paused suddenly, like an organ when 
the bellows are let drop, if Mary Garth came into 
the room ; and all eyes were turned on her as a 
possible legatee, or one who might get access to 
iron chests, 

But the younger men who were relatives or 
connections of the family were disposed to ad- 
mire her in this problematic light, as a girl who 
showed much conduct, and who, among all the 
chances that were fiving, might turn out to be at 
least a moderate prize. Hence she had her share 
of compliments and polite attentions. 

Especially from Mr. Borthrop Trumbull, a dis- 
tinguished bachelor and auctioneer of those parts, 
much concerned in the sale of land and cattle: a 
public character, indeed, whose name was seen 
on widely distributed placards, and who might 
reasonably be sorry for those who did not know 
of him. He was second cousin to Peter Feath- 
erstone, and had been treated by him with more 
amenity than any other relative, being useful in 
matters of business: and in that programme of 
his funeral which the old man had himself dic- 
tated he had been named as a Bearer. There 
was no odious cupidity in Mr. Borthrop Trum- 
bull—nothing more than a sincere sense of his 
own merit, which, he was aware, in case. of ri- 
valry might tell against competitors; so that if 
Peter Featherstone, who, so far as he, Trumbull, 
was concerned, had behaved like as good a soul 
as ever breathed, should have done any thing 
handsome by him, all he could say was that he 
had never fished and fawned, but had advised 
him to the best of his experience, which now ex- 
tended over twenty years from the time of his 
apprenticeship at fifteen, and was likely to yield 
a knowledge of no surreptitious kind. His admi- 
ration was far from being confined to himself, but 
was accustomed professionally as well as private- 
ly to delight in estimating things at a high rate. 


He was an dmatenpof superior phrases, and 
never used j@or lgfiguage without immediately 
correcting hints¢if—which was fortunate, as he 
was rather loud, and given to predominate, 
standing or walking about frequently, pulling 
down his waistcoat with the air of a man who is 
very much of his own opinion, trimming himself 
rapidly with his forefinger, and marking each 
new series in these movements by a busy play 
with his large seals. ‘There was occasionally a 
little fierceness in his demeanor, but it was di- 
rected chiefly against false opinion, of which 
there is so much to correct in the world that a 
man of some reading and experience necessarily 
has his patience tried. He felt that the Feath- 
erstone family generally was of limited under- 
standing, but, being a man of the world and a 
public character, took every thing as a matter of 
course, and even went to converse with Mr. Jo- 
nah and young Cranch in the kitchen, not doubt- 
ing that he had impressed the latter greatly by 
his leading questions concerning the Chalkv Flats. 
If any body had observed that Mr. Borthrop 
Trumbull, being an auctioneer, was bound to 
know the nature of every thing, he would have 
smiled and trimmed himself silently with the 
sense that he came pretty near that. On the 
whole, in an auctioneering way, he was an hon- 
orable man, not ashamed of his business, and 
feeling that ** the celebrated Peel, now Sir Rob- 
ert, if introduced to him, would not fail to rec- 
ognize his importance. 

**] don't mind if I have a slice of that ham 
and a glass of that ale, Miss Garth, if you will 
allow me,” he said, coming into the parlor at 
half past eleven, after having had the exceptional 
privilege of seeing old Featherstone, and standing 
with his back to the fire between Mrs. Waule 
and Solomon. ‘‘ It’s not necessary for you to 
go out—let me ring the bell.” 

** Thank you,” said Mary, “‘I have an errand.” 

** Well, Mr. Trumbull, you're highly favored,” 
said Mrs. Waule. 

** What, seeing the old man?” said the aunc- 
tioneer, playing with his seals dispassionately. 
‘* Ah, you see, he has relied on me consider- 
ably.” Here he pressed his lips together, and 
frowned meditatively. 

** Might any body ask what their brother has 
been saying?” said Solomon, in a soft tone of 
humility, in which he had a sense of luxurious 
cunning, he being a rich man and not in need 
of it. 

**Oh yes, any body may ask,” said Mr. Trum- 
bull, with loud and good-humored though cutting 
sarcasm. ‘** Any body may interrogate. Any one 
may give their remarks an interrogative turn,” 
he continued, his sonorousness rising with his 
style. ‘* This is constantly done by good speak- 
ers, even when they anticipate no answer. It is 
what we call a figure of speech—speech at a high 
figure, as one may say.” The eloquent anction- 
eer smiled at his own ingenuity. 

‘*] shouldn't be sorry to hear hed remem- 
bered you, Mr. Trumbull,” said Solomon. a 
never was against the deserving. It’s the unde- 
serving I’m against.” 

‘* Ah, there it is, you see, there it is,” said Mr. 
Trumbull, significantly. ‘‘Ie can’t be denied 
that undeserving people have been legatees, and 
even residuary legitees. It is so, with testa- 
mentary dispositions.” Again he pursed up his 
lips and frowned a little. 

**Do you mean to say for certain, Mr. Trom- 
bull, that my brogher has left his land away from 
our family?” said Mrs. Waule, on whom, as an 
unhopeful woman, those long words had a de- 
pressing effect. 

‘“*A man might as well turn his land into 
charity land at once as leave it to some people,” 
observed Solomon, his sister's question having 
drawn no answer. 

‘“* What, Blue-Coat land?” said Mrs. Waule, 
again. **Oh, Mr. ‘Trumbull, you never can mean 
to say that. It would be flying in the face of 
the Almighty that’s prospered him.” 

While Mrs. Waule was speaking Mr. Bor- 
throp Trumbull walked away from the fire-place 
toward the window, patrolling with his forefin- 
ger round the inside of his stock. then along his 
whiskers and the curves of his hair. He now 
walked to Miss Garth's work-table, opened a 
book which lay there, and read the title aloud 
with pompous emphasis as if he were offering it 
for sale : 

*** Anne of Geierstein’ (pronounced Jeersteen), 
‘or the Maiden of the Mist, by the Author of 
Waverley.’” ‘Then, turning the page, he began, 
sonorously: ‘* The course of four centuries has 
well-nigh elapsed since the series of events which 
are related in the following chapters took place 
on the Continent.” He pronounced the last truly 
admirable word with the accent on the last svl- 
lable, not as unaware of vulgar usage, but feeling 
that this novel delivery enhanced the sonorous 
beauty which his reading had given to the whole. 

And now the servant came in with the tray, 
so that the moments for answering Mrs. Waule's 
questions had gone by safely, while she and Solo- 
mon, watching Mr. ‘lrumbull’s movements, were 
thinking that high learning interfered sadly with 
serious affairs. Mr. Borthrop Trumbull really 
knew nothing about old Featherstone will; but 
he could hardly have been brought to declare anv 
ignorance unless he had been arrested for mis- 
prision of treason. 

‘*T shall take a mere mouthful of ham and a 
glass of ale,” he said, reassuringly. ** As a man 
with public business, I take asnack when [ can. 
I will back this ham,” he added, after swallowing 
some morsels with alarming haste, ** against any 
ham in the three kingdoms. In my opinion it is 
better than the hams at Freshitt Hall—and I 
think I am a tolerable judge.” 

‘*Some don't like so much sugar in their 
hams,” said Mrs. Waule. ‘* But my poor broth- 
er would always have sugar.” ; 

‘“* If any person demands better, he is at liber- 
ty to do so ; but, God bless me, what an aroma! 
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should be glad to bny in that quality, I know, 
There is some gratification to a gentlernan”— 
here Mr. Trumbull's voice conveved an emotion- 


| al remonstrance—*‘in having this kind of ham 


set on his table.” 

He pushed aside his plate, poured out his glass 
of ale, and drew his chair a little forward, profit- 
ing by the occasion to look at the inner side of 
his legs, which he stroked approvingly — Mr. 
‘Trumbull having all those less frivolous airs and 
gestures which distinguish the predominant races 
of the North. 

‘** You have an interesting work there, I see, 
Miss Garth,” he observed, when Mary re-entered, 
‘* It is by the Auchor of ‘ Waverley :’ that is Sir 
Walter Scott. I have bought one of his works 
myself—a very nice thing, a very superior publi- 
cation, entitled ‘Ivanhoe.’ You will not get anv 
writer to beat him in a hurry, I think—he will 
not, in my opinion, be speedily surpassed. [ 
have just been reading a portion at the com- 
mencement of ‘Anne of Jeersteen.’ It com- 
mences well.” (Things never began with Mr. 
Borthrop Trumbull: they always commenced, 
both in private life and on his handbills.) ** You 
are a reader, [ see. Do you subscribe to our 
Middlemarch libragy ?” 

** No,” said Mary. ‘‘ Mr. Fred Vincy brought 
this book.” 

‘**T am a great book-man myself,” returned 
Mr. Trumbull. ‘‘] have no less than two hun- 
dred volumes in calf, and I flatter myself they 
are well selected. Also pictures by Murillo, Ru- 
bens, Teniers, ‘Titian, Vandyck, and others. I 
shall be happy to lend ygu any work you like to 
mention, Miss Garth.” 

**T am much obliged,” said Mary, hastening 
away again, **bnt I have little time for reading.” 

** I should say my brother has done something 
for her in his will,” said Mr. Solomon, in a very 
low under-tone, when she had shut the door be- 
hind her, pointing with his head toward the ab- 
sent Marv. 

**His first wife was a poor match for him, 
though,” said Mrs. Waule. ‘‘She brought him 
nothing: and this young woman is only her 
niece. And very proud. And my brother has 
always paid her wage.” 

** A sensible girl, though, in my opinion,” said 
Mr. Trumbull, finishing his ale, and starting up 
with an emphatic adjustment of his waistcoat. 
**] have observed her when she has been mixing 
medicine in drops. She minds what she is do- 
ing, Sir. ‘That is a great point in a'woman, and 
a great point for our friend up stairs, poor dear 
old soul. A man whose life is of any value 
should think of his wife as a nurse: that is what 
I should do, if I married; and I believe I have 
lived single long enough not to make a mistake 
in that line. Some men must marry to elevate 
themselves a little, but when I am in néed of 
that, I hope some one will tell me so—I hope 
some individual will apprise me of the fact. I 
wish vou good-morning, Mrs. Waule. Good. 
morning, Mr. Solomon. I trust we shall meet 
under less melancholy auspices.” 

When Mr. Trambull had departed with a fine 
bow, Solomon, leaning forward, observed to his 
sister, ‘* You may depend, Jane, my brother has 
left that girl a lumping sum.” 

** Any body would think so, from the way Mr. 
Trumbull talks,” said Jane. Then, after a panse, 
** He talks as if my daughters wasn't to be trust- 
ed to give drops.” 

** Auctioneers talk wild,” said Solomon. 
but what Trumbull has made money.” 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A crrsty old bachelor says that love is a wretched 
business, consisting of a little sighing, a little crying, 
a little “dying,” and a deal of lying. 


Can the man who attends to the street lamps be 
called a light character ? 


Young folks w moet when in love. It increases 
their sighs wonderfully. 


Coa] ts coming down—by the canal. 


“The prisoner hae a very smooth countenance.” 
“Yea; he was ironed just.before he was brought in. 
That accounts for it.” , 


As Ernerrat in bond. 


The mother of an unmanageable Irish bor living in 
Portland thue excused him to the police: “ Sure, 
Patsey isn't a bad boy at all, but he’s troubled with a 
roosh of mind to the brain!” 


A Braztxe Brstvess—Kindling wood factorica. 


Why does a freight car need no locomotive 7—Be- 
cause the freight itself makes the cargo. 
““Mvy dear,” said a husband to his wife, “do you 
think a atove-pipe hat ie unbecoming to me?” “It 
is, decidedly, when it is too much stove,” replied the 
wife. 


ALWAYS ON THE 


- 


Why is a man who is knocking steadily at a door 
like a butcher?—Because he Knocks and knocks 
(knocke an ox). 


Politicians ought to be the frankest of men. They're 
in the habit of speaking out. 


Snockrive—A magnetic battery. 


A baby lately had the misfortune to ewallow the 
contents of an ink-bottle. Ite mother, with wonder- 
ful presence of mind, immediately administered a box 
of steel pens and two sheets of foolecap paper, and 
the child has felt trite inside ever since. 

A man went into a Pittsburg saloon recently, and 
asked for a glass of Sheriff's ale. 


It is rnmored that a circular will aoon be isened ask- 
ing that all the damaged crockery in the United States 
be ship to Mr. Gilmore. The design is to put it 
loosely into hogsheada, which are to be dropped from 
the roof of the Coliseum by electrical machinery to a 
place apeed on the stage, to heighten the orchestral 
—— e effect will be like the clashing of gigantic 
cym 
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, A CARD. é i 
THE TR/EUNE HAS CEASED TO BE A (REPUBLICA) 


OF IT'S EDITOR AT CINCINNATI,SEEMS TO !IN- 
VOLVE IT IN A NEWEMBARRASSMNENT. 

ALL MUST BE AWARF. THAT THE POSITION 
OF A JOURNALIST, WHO IS AT THE SAVE 
time A CANDIDATE. 1S AT BEST IRKSCVE 
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beg the “Tribune’s” pardon) -IZATION ON ITS “NEW DEPARTURE.”—ANY THING TO GET VOTES. 


“The brain, the heart, the soul, of the present Democratic Party is the rebel element at the South, with its- Northern allics and sympathizers, 
It is rebel to the core to-day.”.—New York Tribune (old tune), February, 1871. 
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DR. THOMAS BOWMAN, DR. W. L. HARRIS. 


Amone the acts of the Meth- i | 
odist General Conference at 
Brooklyn not the least impor- 
tant was the election and ordi- 
nation of eight new bishops. 
The election occupied the ses- 
sions of two days, and excited 
the most profound interest 
among the members of the 
Conference and the spectators 
who crowded the galleries of 
the spacious Academy of Mu- 
sic, in which the sittings were 
held. It is conceded that the 
choice fell upon men whose high 
Christian character, scholarship, 
training, and eminent standing 
in the denomination entitle them 
to the fullest confidence of their 
brethren. The Conference is to 
be congratulated upon the satis- 
factory manner in which this 
part of its labors was performed. 

On this page we have group- 
ed the portraits of the new bish- 
ops, from photographs by C, I. 
Witcramson of Brooklyn, with 
a few biographical notes. 


REV. THOMAS BOWMAN, D.D. 


Dr. Bowman was born in 
Berwick, Pennsylvania, July 
15, 1817. His grandfather, 
Kev. ‘Tuomas Bowmay, aided 
by his brother CuristIan, in- 
troduced Methodism into the 
North Branch country at an 
early date, commanding im- 
mense audiences from Balti- 


HE NEW METHODIST BISHOPS. 


more through to the Canadas. 
Dr. Bowman was converted DR. J. W. WILEY. 
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DR. S. MERRILL. 


prt. G. ANDREWS. REV. GILBERT HAVEN. 


DR. R. S. FOSTER. 


while a student at Cazenovia 
Seminary th 1832, was gradu- 
ated at Dickinson College in 
1837, and entered the old Balti- 
more Conference in 1839. In 
1849 he was elected president 
of Dickinson Seminary at Will- 
iamsport, Pennsylvania, con- 
tinuing in that pvsition ten 
years. In 1859 he was sta- 
tioned at Lewisburg, and from 
thence was called to the presi- 
dency of Indiana Asbury Uni- 
versity, at Greencastle. At 
Philadelphia, in 1864, he was 
elected with Bishop Janes a 
fraternal delegate to the British 
Wesleyan Conference. He was 
chaplain to the United States 
Senate in 1864-65. 


REV. W. L. HARRIS, D.D., LL.D. 


Dr. Harris was born in 
Ohio November 4, 1817. He 
received his education at Nor- 
walk Seminary, and united with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in early youth. In his nine- 
teenth vear he entered the Ohio 
Conference, and spent ten vears 
in effective pastoral work. In 
1846 he was elected principal 
of the Baldwin Institute. and 
later Professor of Chemistry 
and Natural Science in the 
Ohio Weslevan University. 
His first election to the General 
Conference was in 1856, and 
he has been a member and the 
chief secretary of each sue- 
ceeding one to the present. ‘The 


DR. JESSE T. PECK. 
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Philadelphia General Conference chose hin to 
the associate secretaryship of the Missi nary 
Society of the Church. 3 
REV. RANDOLPH 8. FOSTER, D.D., . 
Dr. Foster was born in Clermont Co'jinty, 
Ohio, in 1820, and joined the Ohio Confe ence 
in 1837. After thirteen years of ministeri | la- 
bor in the West he removed to New York. He 
has been pastor of many of the leading Me hod- 
ist churches in New York and vicinity. El cted 
professor at Drew Theological Seminary at fad- 
ison, New Jersey, in 1868, at the death o Dr. 
M’CurstocKk he was transferred to the | resi- 
dency, which position he still holds. Hei au- 
thor of several valuable works, among \ hich 
are ‘*Christian Purity,” ‘‘ Calvinism,” ‘‘ Min- 
istry,” and ‘* Lectures on Darwinism.” H >} ac- 
companied Bishop Janes to the Wesleyan Jon- 
- ference in Great Britain in 1871. ; 


REV. ISAAC WILLIAM WILEY, M.D., D. ). 


Dr. Wiier was born in Lewistown, 4 ifflin 
County, Pennsylvania, March 29, 1825. H 2 re- 
ceived an academical training, and graduat id in 
medicine in the University of New Yotx in 
1816. He joined the Philadelphia Confe ence 
in 184°, and the following year went to ( hina 

as a missionary. He returned to the U iited 
States, through failing health, in 1854, an en- 
tered the New Jersey Conference, and s \bse- 
quently the Newark, of which he is now a 1 \jem- 
ber. In 1858 he took charge of the Penni gton 
Collegiate Institute, remaining five years. At 
the General Conference of 1864 he was el cted 
editor of the Ladies’ Repository at Cincin iati. 
His facile pen has thrown off several val) able 
volumes, to wit, ** Fallen Missionaries of ‘uh- 
Chau,” ‘* Religion of the Family,” etc. H > re- 
ceived his degrees of A.M. and D.D. at Di kin- 
son and Wesleyan universities respectively. The 
Episcopal office of the Methodist Church is. evi- 
dently no sinecure; and although Dr. W. i. not 
possessed of as vigorous a constitution as n any, 
he is competent to share with his colleague the 
heaviest of its burdens. His career as an € litor 
is marked with brilliancy and success. ‘The 
Church rests in the belief that the mantle ¢ f his 
predecessor, Bishop Cuark, is upon him. 


REV. STEPHEN MASON MERRILL, D.I 


Dr. Merritt was born at Mount Ples sant, 
Ohio, September 16, 1825. Western life fifty 
vears ago did not present many facilities or a 
classical education. But an active brain aid an 
irrepressible will-spirit can never be tramtr jeled 
by outward circumstances. With the exce ption 
of an academy training, Dr. Merrivv is self- 
educated. His itinerant life commenced i the 
Ohiv Conference in 1846. Attention was ¢.illed 
‘o his eminent abilities by a discussion on Uni- 
rersalism. He continued in the regular pe stor- 
ate and as presiding elder in Ohio and Kent.acky 
antil May, 1868. His speech on lay deleg ,tion 
at the Chicago General Conference in 1868. it is 
said, elected him to the editorship of the Wé stern 
Christian Advocate, at Cincinnati. He recived 
the degree of A.M. from the Indiana A) bury 
University, and D.D. from the Ohio Wes! yan, 
at Delaware, Ohio. Dr. M. is retiring i; his 
disposition, eminently capable as a preacher and 
thoronghly Wesleyan in his sentiments. 


REV. EDWARD GAYER ANDRE'SS, 


Dr. ANDREWS is a native of New Harford, 
New York. He was born August 7, 1825. He 
received his elementary education at Caze jovia 
Seminary, and was advanced to the Wes 2yan 
University, at Middletown, Connecticut, v here 
he graduated on his twenty-second birtl day. 
He immediately connected himself with the 
Oneida Conference. In 1854 he held the >osi- 
tion of professor at Cazenovia; in 1856 the >rin- 

cipalship, continuing there until 1864. 'rom 
thence he was transferred to the New York East 
Conference, and has been stationed succes; ively 
at Sands Street, St. John’s, and Seventh Av’ nue, 
in Brooklyn. Asa preacher and pastor hes ands 
eminent among his brethren. 


REV. GILBERT HAVEN. 


Mr. Haven is a native of Malden, M issa- 
chusetts, and is in his fifty-second year. .iVes- 
levan University is his alma mater. For some 
years he was professor of languages and p inci- 
pal respectively of Amenia Seminary, New | ork. 
He joined the New England Conference in 851, 
and held sonte of the more prominent pt‘pits. 
™m 1866 he was elected editor of Zion's He -ald. 
He published National Sermons” and 
‘* Pilgrim's Wallet,” which have had an e xten- 
sive circulation. 


REV. JESSE TRUESDELL PECK, D.D. 

Dr. Peck was born in Middlefield, C :sego 
County, New York, April 4,°1811, and is th’. sen- 
ior of the eight. He commenced his itir+rant 
life in 1832; became principal of the Gouve neur 
Seminary in 1836; of Troy Conference Acac »my, 
in Vermont, in 1840, remaining seven years. In 
1847 he was elected president of Dick nson 
College, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, which hair 
he resigned for a pulpit in Washington, C., 
and from thence to New York, and fille’, the 
unexpired term of Dr. ABEL STEVENS i) the 
Tract Department. Dr. Peck spent eigh, sub- 
sequent years as pastor on the Pacific ‘:oast, 
where he is much beloved. His pen hs; not 
been idle, being author of *‘ The Central Ic 2a of 
Christianity,” ‘*‘The Trae Woman,” ‘‘ Vhat 
Must I Do to be Saved?” and “‘ History | f the 
Great Republic.” His initiation of a movi. ment 
which has led to the organization and ei dow- 
ment with $500,000 of the Syracuse Unive ‘sity, 
in this State, is perhaps the crowning eff t of 
his labors. -‘The witticisms which are ] erpe- 
trated on the doctor at the expense of his nass- 
ive proportions in avoirdupois are not occ: sions 

‘ of fretfulness, but are relished with his cl arac- 
teristic good humor. 


A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 


By JAMES PAYN, | 


Author of “‘Won—Not Wooed,” “Carlyon’s Year,” 
“One of the Family,” “‘A Beggar on Horse- 
back,” “‘ Bred in the Bone,” etc., etc. 


— 


CHAPTER IV.—( Continued.) 
AGAINST TIME, 


‘*PermiT me,” said Mr. Jones, “‘to sing a 
song.” This was met by a scornful refusal. 
‘* Allow me, then, to propose a sentiment.” 
This desire was also cruelly denjed to him. 
‘*'Then,” said Mr. Jones, resolutely, ‘‘1 + ill 
tell you a story.” And amidst shrieks of laugh- 
ter this little boon was granted to him. 

‘*Only take care, for goodness’ sake, Jack, 
what he does tell,” whispered Arthur. 

‘* All right,” said Jack; and he kept his large 
right hand just behind Mr. Paul Jones's neck, 
so that he might compress his windpipe on the 
instant, should his selection of subjects for narra- 
tion be unfit for lady's ear. 

“I'll bet you a pair of gloves, Helen,” said 
Arthur, in lover's tones, and while the little man 
arranged his ideas, ‘‘that it will be about his 
cousin the Attorney-General of Sierra Leone— 
a connection of which he is unreasonably proud.” 

‘‘T am not so fond of betting as some people,” 
was Helen’s cold reply. 

Tyndall bit his lip; and Allardyce, whose eve 
saw there was something amiss between them, 
though his ear did not catch her words, laughed 
grimly in his sleeve. 

‘* It’s a most capital story that I’m going to 
tell you,” commenced Mr. Paul Jones, confi- 
dently, *‘and one of the best you ever heard. 
It happened to my cousin Herbert, who was 
Attorney-General for Sierra Leone in 1844. 
Sierra Leone is in Africa. My cousin went out 
there, with the highest recommendations, as a 
very young man. I suppose nobody had ever 
been out with higher recommendations. Sir 
Charles Goadby was Governor, and took him by 
thehand. He had immenee talents as a pleader. 
My uncle George used to predict of him—and 
my uncle was an uncommonly shrewd fellow, 
living in the neighborhood of Kingston-on- 
Thames—” 

‘* We can't stand your uncle George,” observed 
Allardyce, tartly; ‘* cut him out of the story.” 

Every body gave a little sigh of relief, and 
felt grateful to Allardyce: a sort of deadly calm 
had taken possession of Mr. Jones’s audience, 
which he attributed to inthralling interest; and 
he was irritated, therefore, at the interruption, 
not only on his own account, but upon theirs. 

‘*You must let me tell the story my own way, 
or not at all,” said he, peevishly. 

**Not at all, then, by all means,” observed 
Allardyce, coolly; but the ladies (always pitiful, 
and often mistaken in their pity) murmured, 
‘*Oh, pray go on, Mr. Jones ,” and he went on. 

‘*When, in consequence of his excellent in- 
troductions, and the help of Governor Sir Charles 
Goadby, my cousin had been made her Ma- 
jestys Attorney-General for Sierra Leone, he 
decided upon giving a little dinner.” 

** Ridiculus mus,” muttered Allardyce. 

**T see nothing ridiculous in my cousin’s giv- 
ing a dinner-party,” remonstrated Jones. 

‘* A ‘party!’ no, my dear fellow ; but you said 
‘a little dinner.’ 
and all the rest of it, it ought to have been a 
banquet.” 

‘* It was a banquet, Sir,” urged Jones, assert- 
ing himself. ‘* All the beauty and fashion of— 
all the beauty and fashion ef” (‘‘ Ally, Ally!” 
whispered the narrator, earnestly, ‘‘ I’ve forgot- 
ten the name of the cursed place; it was your 
fault for interrupting me ; do tell me’”’)—‘‘ all the 
beauty and fashion of Sierra Leone were there. 
The room wag decorated with all the luxurious 
vegetation that belongs to that tropical region. 
Fire-flies danced about. ‘The moon, never so 
glorious as in that particular part of the world—” 
Mr. Jones was growing ghastly pale, large drops 
were standing on his forehead, his very hair be- 
gan to bristle. 

‘*T knew that man would be ill,” murmured 
Mrs. Somers, regarding him with horror. 

Where was 1?” inquired Mr. Jones, wildly. 

‘** At the moon,” replied the inexorable Allar 
dyce. ‘**'The moon, in that particular part of 
the world,’ were your last words.” 

Mr. Jones gasped and nodded; you wonld 
have thought they had literally been his last 
words. 

‘* If you are going to be ill, Jones, you'd bet- 
ter go out of the cabin,” whispered Allardyce. 

‘** Don't, don't!” returned the other, plaint- 
ively. ‘*Oh dear, I've forgotten something.” 

** Your pocket-handkerchief? Here, by Jove! 
take mine, man,” cried Adair, with good-natured 
promptitude. 

‘“* No, no; it’s not that,” returned Mr. Jones, 
rejecting the proffered loan with irascibility. 
“Stop a bit. ‘The moon was at the full. 
Through the open windows could be seen the 
heaving deep. The natives, in considerable 
numbers, were assembled beneath the balcony, 
beating tom-toms—beating tom-toms,” repeated 
the narrator, with gentle pathos. 

A simultaneous roar of laughter burst from 
the whole company, shaking the cabin and rock- 
ing the barge. Mr. Paul Jones regarded this 
outbreak with a feeble smile; it is better to 
know that one has failed, than to be always on 
the brink of failure, with the certainty of falling 
over sooner or later. 

**] have forgotten the point of the story, 
ladies and gentlemen,” said he, with a depre- 
cating air; ‘‘it’s really the very best story you 
ever heard ; please to give me one more chance.” 

For the last quarter of an hour or so the un- 
happy wretch had been talking against time, 
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Considering his introductions, | 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BARGEES. 

Mr. Jones's pathetic appeal was not acceded 
to, though a single effort was made in one quar- 
ter to give him ‘* one more chance.” 

** Tl bet any man an even fiver,” said Arthur, 
“‘that Jones don’t recollect his ‘ point’ within 
ten minutes.” 

The next moment he regretted his indiscretion ; 
Helen, like the rest, had been convulsed with 
mirth at Mr. Jones's discomfiture, but her lover's 
speech sobered her at once. Arthur Tyndall's 
love of gambling had been the one objection 
which her mother had entertained against him 
as a son-in-law; she had spoken of it to her 
daughter very seriously, and Helen had repeated 
her words to Arthur. He had promised her to 
reform in this respect; and yet, within one half 
hour or so, and in her mother’s presence, he had 
made, or attempted to make, two wagers; and 
one of them, as it seemed to her, of a very con- 
siderable amount: he had also lost it, which, in 
a woman’s eyes, greatly heightens the immoral- 
ity of misdemeanors of that description. It was, 
to say the least of it, very thoughtless conduct 
on her Arthur’s part; if he were restrained by 
no other motive, he might have refrained from 
such conduct for her sake. 

‘*Mamma and I are not accustomed,” said 
she, ‘* to hear gentlemen betting fivers; it makes 
me nervous.” 

‘** Nervous! It puts me all of a twitter,” ejacn- 
lated Mrs. Somers. ‘*I really wish you wouldn't, 
Harthur.” 

The aspirate was very marked. 

Tyndall's sun-tanned face turned a whole shade 
darker. It was an indiscreet speech for Helen to 
make, especially aloud. It seemed to him that 
the woman to whose money he was about to be 
indebted for restoration to his old position in so- 
ciety was already presuming upon that circum- 
stance: if she lectured him now (before his 
friends, too!), what would she not do when she 
became his lawful wife! He would not have 
cared so much about what her mother had said, 
if she had not put in that H. He had always 
thought to himself, ‘‘ She is a good-natured old 
lady, afterall.” But ‘* What a vulgar old wom- 
an this is!” was the idea, plain and bare, that 
now occurred to him. His nature was passion- 
ate, his feelings unaccustomed to the control 
even of himself, much more to the interference 
of others. Ile rose from the table and walked 
out of the cabin. A dead silence fell npon all. 

‘*You must not be angry with him, Miss 
Somers,” said Allardyce, in a voice sympathiz- 
ing, if not absolutely tender. ‘*‘He meant no 
harm : it is so difficult to get out of what has be- 
come an ingrained-habit.” 

Adair, who overheard this speech, as, indeed, 
did every body but Arthur, regarded Allardyce 
with fiery scorn; and perhaps Helen herself re- 
sented it in her heart. If it had been Mr. Paul 
Jones who had spoken it, she would have told 
him to mind his own business; but the incense 
of the herb valerian was grateful to her nostrils. 
She could not snap that up, or tread it underfoot 
like a common weed. She kept silence, looking 
angrily out at Arthur standing in the bows with his 
back tothem all; but her mother answered for her: 

‘Yes indeed, dear Mr. Allardyce, Arthur is 
much too fond of betting; that is the only fault 
he has. I do wish—as a friend whose advice I 
am sure he would value highly—you would per- 
suade him to give it up.” 

If Mrs. Somers’s vision could have penetrated 
through a ten-inch mahogany table, she would 
have here perceived Mr. Paul Jones’s finger and 
thumb meet facetiously in a fleshy part of the 
Hon. Wynn Allardyce’s leg. But as it was, she 
only saw the latter gentleman shrug his shoul- 
ders and shake his head. 

**I’m afraid he will find it as difficult to get 
rid of his taste for laying fivers, my dear mad- 
am, as Mr. Jervoise, of Green Place yonder, 
found it to get rid of his wife.” 

** Where is Green Place? Oh, that house on 
the hill, is it?” 

**' Yes; and a very strange story there is at- 
tached to it, if you'd care to hear it.” 

Mrs. Somers did not in the least care to hear 
it; but any thing was better than the icy silence 
in which the company was plunged. It was only 
too obvious that her future son-in-law was of- 
fended: he was pulling at a great cigar so sav- 
agely that, at a little distance, you might have 
taken the barge for a steam-yacht, and she was 
very anxious to conciliate him. 

**Come. Arthur,” said she, cheerfully, ‘‘ and 
listen to Mr. Allardyce’s story. He says it isa 
very strange and interesting one.” 

** Jones promised the same for his, madam,” 
answered Arthur, with a short laugh. ‘I'll fin- 
ish my weed first, and then join you, so as to be 
just in time for the point, if there is one.” 

Considering that ‘Tyndall was their host, this 
refusal was a rudeness to the whole company, of 
which nobody was more conscious than himself. 
He not only knew he was doing wrong, but had 
already repented of it, and was cursing his own 
hot-headedness in several tropical languages. If 
Helen had even looked toward him forgivingly ! 
but her eyes, directly he turned round, had riv- 
eted themselves on the table. And ‘‘if he had 
sold himself,” thought he, ‘‘ he had not sold him- 
self as a slave; no, by Jove! he hadn’t;” and 
so he stood unmoved—a marble statue with a 
yearning heart ! 

‘“*I don't think vou ought to tell that story, 
Allardyce—I mean about Jervoise,” remon- 
strated Adair, in a smothered tone, and speak- 
ing behind Jones, who sat between them. 

‘*And why not?” replied Allardyce, raising 
his eyebrows, and speaking in a very contemptu- 
ous tone. 

‘* Well, it is not a pleasant story to tell, under 
the circumstances. You will do as you please, 
of course; but”— 


Thanks,” interrupted the other, insolently—- 
“thanks, I am sure. Having obtained your 
gracious permission, I wid/ tell it;" and he began 
accordingly: ‘* Jervoise, of Green Place yonder, 
was a very good fellow, as I remember him, 
years ago. He had a little weakness for plav, 
staked high—sometimes higher than he could 
afford—but mightn’t have hurt himself much, 
had he only stuck to cards.” 

**Ah! that’s where it is: you get led on,” 
sighed Mrs. Somers, as though quoting from the 
depth of some terrific gambling experience of her 
own. 

** Just so, madam,” continued Allardyce: ‘‘he 
took to the turf and the bones,” 

**You don’t mean to say he murdered any 
body ?” gasped the old lady, a ghastly vision of 
clandestine burial, no doubt, suggesting itself to 
her mind. : 

*“No, no; I mean the race-conrse and the 
dice-box ; and these two treated him so ill that 
they would have cost him his whole estate but 
for a fortunate marriage.” 

Allardyce paused here, perhaps by accident, 
but, it almost seemed, significantly. Mrs. Som- 
ers was now as silent as the rest, and Helen's 
gaze fixed itself on the table more intently than 
before. 

**His bride was a charming girl—one of the 
Ashleys of Devonshire—but I am afraid Jervoise 
did not much care for her; still, she was fond 
of him, and would have put up with a good deal 
—with any thing there was to put up with, per- 
a of a rival. Unhappily there wus a 
rival,” 

**How shocking!” ejaculated Mrs. Somers ; 
and yet her yoice had a tone of relief in it 
strangely inconsistent with the words. There 
was no longer any parallel between this Jervoise 
case and that of Arthur. 

** Yes, and what was worse, it was so soon 
after their wedding. Mrs. Jervoise had cause 
for jealousy, no doubt, as, indeed, was proved ; 
but the misfortune was that this unpleasant af- 
fair occurred while the Jervoises were in Scot- 
land ; and in a moment of very natural indigna- 
tion she sued for a divorce in the Scotch courts, 
and obtained it. Our own Sir Creswell Creswell 
would not have granted it so easily, which per- 
haps would have been better for all parties. At 
all events, Mrs. Jervoise soon repented of her 
precipitancy, and, it is said, made overtures of 
reconciliation to her late husband.” 

**She must have been a very poor-spirited 
woman,” observed Helen. 

Allardyce gave his favorite shrug of the shoul- 
ders. ‘*I don’t know, I'm sure. Ladies always 
seem to me to be much more tender and forgiv- 
ing than their lords. Jervoise was not forgiving, 
at any rate, though he was tender to another 
woman ; for within six months—during which 
he had some money left him unexpectedly—he 
had married somebody else.”’ 

** What an abandoned wretch! quite a Blue- 
beard !” exclaimed Mrs. Somers. 

** Doubtless; though, I dare say, the ‘some- 
body else’ did not think so. She was a parson’s 
daughter, and lived not a dozen miles from 
where we are sitting, and a very pretty girl. 
Of course Mrs. Jervoise Number One was fran- 
tic; and she took her revenge. When Jervoise 
returned from his marriage-tour—the second 
honey-moon the monster had had that year, by- 
the-bye—he gave, like Jones's cousin, ‘a little 
dinner,’ to celebrate his return. ‘The gnests 
were all out upon the lawn enjoying the summer 
evening, and perhaps Jones’s moon, when who 
should come sailing in among them, with a Lon- 
don lawyer in tow, but the late Mrs. Jervoise! 
‘This is my husband!’ cried she; ‘and that 
young person has no sort of business here.” And 
she was right too, or, at all events, partly right. 
‘Though the divorce was good in Scotland, it was 
not so here, since the grounds for separation 
were not held sufficient by the English law. 
The matter was never disputed in the Arches 
Court, because the Jervoises removed to Scot- 
land, where they were man and wife; but he 
was always called the Man with two Wives. 
Any body about here will tell you the same story : 
it’s as well known as the Swan with two Necks 
there, where our men are gone to lunch.” 

** And do you mean to say,” inquired Mrs, 
Somers, ‘‘ that this wretch was never punished ?” 

** Yes, indeed; did I not tell you that he was 
compelled to live in Scotland? Whenever he 
crosses the Border, wife Number One swoops 
down upon him, and makes his life a burden. 
That’s why Green Place yonder is always let. 
Now, if I had been the first Mrs. Jervoise—” 

**'The barge, Tyndall—the barge!" cried Jack 
Adair, at the top of his voice. 

All rose to their feet, and not a moment too 
soon. A heavily laden coal barge with three 
horses, and several men walking beside them, 
had just turned the corner of the river, and was 
bearing down upon them very fast. One could 
see the huge rope quiver in the blue air, and hear 
it brush the weeds, or tear the turf where the 
bank was high. The mast of the gay otus, its 
gilded cabin, and its painted flag-staff, were all 
menaced with instant rnin. Tyndall, deep in 
his own thoughts, and still savagely smoking his 
cigar, had his back to this terrible vessel, whose 
approach he had, therefore, not perceived. But 
he was on his feet in an instant with a ‘‘ Stop, 
you fellows! Stop those horses, or youll send 
us all to the bottom!” 

‘* They won't stop,” answered Adair, grimly ; 
**T know them so well. There is only one way 
to take, and that’s to lick them.” He rushed 
from the cabin, and had already placed one foot 
on the shore, while Tyndall sprang to his side, 
when a sweet clear voice sang out: ‘‘ Pray, 
don’t, gentlemen. Arthur, for my sake, I im- 
plore you.” 

Adair looked to his friend, as if for guidance. 
The position was, indeed, critical enough. The 
horses were already treading on the tow-path close 
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above them ; the men, three in number, and very 
werful specimens of their class, were tramping 
by, with a malicious sneer upon their dirt-grimed 


faces. 

‘¢ You'll have your figure-head spoiled if you 
don’t get under cover, young ’oman,” said one, 4 
milder specimen of the river desperado than the 
rest. His words were addressed to Helen, who 
was standing by T'yndall’s side with her hand laid 
lightly on his arm. In her hasty exit from the 
cabin her hair had escaped from’ its bands, and 
was streaming in the wind like a cloud of gold. 
She might have sat (or stood) for her lover's 
guardian angel. 

‘* For my sake don’t fight those men. It will 
kill my mother.” 

Poor Mrs. Somers, speechless from sheer ter- 
ror, was seconding her prayer from the cabin with 
outstretched hands ; Mr. Paul Jones had opened 
the little door that communicated with the steer- 
age, and curled himself there, where he justly 
calculated no rope could touch him; and the 
Honorable Wynn Allardyce had thrust his head 
out of one of the side windows, in hopes to see 
a fight. 

Arthur looked doubtfully from the bargees to 
Helen, from Helen to the bargees. He was ex- 
ceedingly angry with the latter, and longed to 
chastise them for their brutality ; his dissatisfac- 
tion with himself increased his fury against 
them; and, besides, unless some very strong 
measure should at once be taken, their pleasure- 
boat would be knocked to pieces, not to mention 
the possible danger to life and limb. On the 
other hand, there was Helen’s imploring voice 
—no longer rebukeful, but sweet and suppliant. 
What was tobe done? Suddenly an alternative 
presented itself: he sprang to the luncheon- 
table and seized a carving-knife. 

‘*There will be bloodshed!” screamed Mrs. 
Somers; ‘‘ gore!—oh, dreadful !” 

‘The next minute he was holding by the mast 
with one hand, while the other grasped what 
seemed to be a flaming sword. A roar of voices 
from the approaching vessel perforce drew the 
attention of the three bargees on shore, who were 
plodding on remorselessly. The leader instantly 
stopped his horse. 

** I say, what are you arter, young fellow ?” 

**T am about to cut your rope, my man,” an- 
swered Tyndall, coolly—‘‘that is, if it comes 
nearenough. Pray go on, if it so pleases you.” 

He really looked a handsome fellow, standing 
up in the sunlight, with his calm bronzed face set 
so resolutely to keep his word, and his gaze fixed 
on the now slackening rope. Full of admiration 
and love, Helen’s eyes devoured him. In the 
height of his passionate fury her voice had 
calmed him, and he had obeved it; and now had 
not his quick wits devised a plan which bade fair 
to release them from their perils? She did not 
know it was a common plan, that is often found 
to be efficacious with bargees, who will never 
stop for love, and sometimes not even for money. 
She thought him as wise as he was brave and 
handsome. For the moment the Lotus was a 
floating shrine, and Arthur Tyndall the object 
not only of her love, but of her adoration. 

Up crept the grimy barge—no longer terrible, 
its slackened rope passing from hand to hand 
over mast and flag-staff—and slid along the gild- 
ed galley so closely that the inmates of each could 
have shaken hands. This was far from their in- 
tention, however. Nothing but the resolute atti- 
tude of Adair and Tyndall restrained the horny- 
handed sons of Toil from expressing their opin- 
ion of the sons (and daughters) of Pleasure in 
the strongest language: their brethren in charge 
of the horses were already doing so, but fortu- 
nately the wind was contrary, and the ladies’ ears 
were spared. Even as it was, though the Be//a 
of London passed the Lotus without speaking 
her, the temptation which the gay attire of Mr. 
Paul Jones, still crouching in the stern, offered 
to the steersman of the former craft proved too 
great for his discretion, and he emptied a small 
sack of coal-dust exactly over him. As the vic- 
tim had done nothing for the common weal dur- 
ing the late commotion, this outrage was not 
made a casus belii ; and in the stern Mr. Paul 
Jones remained for hours, washing himself and 
vainly striving to renovate his apparel. His ab- 
sence—or rather separation by panel—from the 
rest of the company did not affect its cheerful- 
ness, which recent events had completely restored. 
Even Mrs. Somers, paralyzed as she had been by 
terror, rallied at the sight of the reconciliation 
between ‘‘ her two young people ;” and with the 
assistance of a glass of green Curacoa, recom- 
mended by Mr. Allardyce as a specific for nerv- 
ous disorders, became herself. Once only did 
she break down again, when, having the bargees 
and their threats of vengeance, which had vague- 
ly reached her, still upon her mind, she suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Great Heavens! there’s a man ina 
black mask leveling a gun at us!” 

At these words Mr. Paul Jones came through 
his panel with the agility of a harlequin at Christ- 
mas; and even Mr. Allardyce tarned his head to 
look out at window for the assassin. But after all 
it was only a photographic artist, who (attracted 
by their picturesque ) had set up his 
machine upon the bank, and was focusing the 
Lotus. Then the crew came back from the Swan 
with two Necks in a fine state of exhilaration, 
and off started the faithful steed, this time with 
the rope attached to him; and away they went, 
with a surge at the bow and a ripple at the stern, 
on their river-voyage again. 


CHAPTER VI. 


OTHELLO CHARMS DESDEMONA WITH THE TALE 
OF HIS ADVENTURES, 


Ir the beauties of the river had been approved 
of before lunch, we may be sure they were now 
_ doubly appreciated. Mrs. Somers, it is true, 
** overcome” by the warmth of the weather, had 


dropped asleep, but it was only to dream of 
them. She thought she was in a fairy shallop 
with the Rev. Mr. Bung, whose weight, com- 
bined with her own, sent the prow of the boat 
up (as it probably would have done in real life) 
heavenward; and now the good man pointed to 
the firmament, praising it in his smooth, patron- 
izing way; and now he dipped his curved hand 
into the stream, and offered it to her like a cup; 
and she accepted it gladly, for the waters of that 
river were green Curacoa. Helen was dreaming 
too, and likewise a dream of bliss. Her ears 
drank in the music of her lover's voice, and her 
hand clasped his beneath the table; and yet she 
had eyes for the fair sights which met them upon 
every hand, and a pleasant ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” for 
Jack Adair, when, pipe in mouth, he would raise 
himself upon his elbow from the bench on which 
he lay reclined, and point out some object for 
her admiration. Mr. Allardyce’s mind was much 
exercised in making cigarettes; but when the 
demand was temporarily supplied—that is, when 
he was smoking them—there is every reason to 
suppose, since he stared at the river a good deal, 
that he also was regarding it with satisfaction. 

‘“* How very, very beautiful is nature!” sighed 
Helen: it was not at all characteristic of her to 
be sentimental; but the ejaculation, though con- 
ventional enough, was really genuine, and won 
from her by what she beheld. 

‘*Very much so,” said Jack, feeling called 
upon to say something himself, since nobody 
else spoke, and, of course, not aware that Ar- 
thur had squeezed her hand, which was all she 
wanted in the way of acquiescence. 

**So calm, so gentle, so sympathizing with 
humanity,” continued Helen, answering the 
squeeze with a soft pressure. 

** Well, I don’t know about ‘Aat,” langhed Jack, 
who was truth (not to say matter-of-fact) itself. 
**T think Arthur cquid tell you another story.” 

**Eh, what!” cried Mrs. Somers, aroused by 
Jack's stentorian to **Is Arthur going to 
tell us another story ? “I'm all attention; I have 
not been asleep. 1 only wish I coudd sometimes 
get a wink or two of sleep in the middle of the 
day. How nice every thing looks! I’ve got 
quite to like the wabble, wabble, wab—” In 
her ample bosom sunk her double chin; above 
it her head nodded once or twice, like a ham- 
mer beating in a nail, and she once more rejoined 
the Rev. Bung. 

** Why should Arthur think that nature is un- 
sympathizing ¢” inquired Helen. 


** Make him tell you with his own— I mean 


in his own words,” replied Jack, who was the | 


soul of propriety, and thought ‘‘ lips,"’ under the 
circumstances, would be indelicate. 

** Tell me, Arthur,” said Helen, softly. ‘‘ Or 
are you asleep ?” added she, a little louder, and 
not without a touch of reproach. 

Arthur Tyndall was not asleep, vet he had not 
heard her. He was in what is called—I know 
not why—a ‘‘brown-study.” Men that have 
traveled much are subject to them; something 
that occurs around them—a sight, a sound, a 
scent even—will suddenly carry away their 
minds to distant scenes, and abstract them 
wholly from the present. It was not a distant 
scene in this case; it was a home scene—one, too, 
that he was nearing every instant—but it was a 
by-gone one, by-gone forever, as he thought; and 
such have their attraction for us all. 

** Asleep ?” said he, rousing himself with effort. 
** No, indeed; or if I was,” he added, in a low 
tone, ‘‘I was dreaming of you.” You iar! 
whispered .a little voice —that of Conscience, 
which, fortunately, is so still and small that it 
is a quite rare feat even to make its owner hear 
it, much less another. 

Helen gave one of her purs of pleasure. The 
Hon. Wynn Allardyce heard it, or, at all events, 
understood by the expression of her features 
that she was purring, and scowled under cover 
of his cigarette smoke. He had no chance now, 
at all events for the present, of coming between 
these two fond hearts; the herb valerian (as I 
have, unfortunately, had occasion more than once 
to remark) is very powerful with females, but pales 
before the unfolded Rose of Love. 

** You shall not be so lazy, Arthur,” exclaimed 
Helen, a consciousness that ‘‘ those horrible men” 
might imagine she was ‘‘ spooning,” suddenly en- 
dowing her with vitality. ‘‘Come, let us have 
your story.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Proressor Watson, the indefatigable planet 
hunter of the Ann Arbor Observatory, reports 
the discovery, on the 12th of May, 1872, of a 
new asteroid (No. 121) of the eleventh magni- 
tude. The following observations are commu- 
nicated by him to the Weekly : 


AnnArbor. Mean Time. Right Ascension. Declination. 
May 18....14° 18" 42 16°20" 37.58" —18°53° 9.4” 
18....11° 18" 3832" 16° 19° 59.35" —18° 52’ 46.2” 
Daily motion in right ascension, —43*; in declina- 
tion, +26”. 


In a letter from General Otro Streve, direct- 
or of the Pulkowa Observatory, and Astrono- 
mer Royal of Russia, to Professor Newcoms, of 
the Washington Observatory, detailing the Rus- 
sian preparations for observing the forth-com- 
ing transit of Venus, he remarks that the in- 
quiries into the meteorological conditions of the 
stations selected have given, on the whole, very 
satisfactory results; particularly for the station 
on the coast of the Pacific Ocean and in Eastern 
Siberia (eighty-five per cent. of clear sky for De- 
cember). In two only of the stations chosen, 
Tashkend and Astrabad, these conditions are 
not sufficiently satisfactory. For this reason 
the observers designed for Tashkend wiil prob- 
ably go to a place about one hundred miles west 
of that town; and instead of Astrabad it is P - 

sed to take either the island of Aschuradeh, 

n the Caspian Sea, or if possible, to cross the 
Elburz Mountains, and establish observers at 
Schahrech, in Persia (with nearly absolute cer- 
tainty of clear sky). 

The total number of Russian stations will be 
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twenty-four, each of them provided with on/y one 
instrument for the transit observation. These 
instruments are, three four-inch heliometers, 
three photo-heliographs, four six-inch equato- 
rials, and four four-inch equatorials, provided 
with filar micrometers and spectroscopic appa- 
ratus, and ten four-inch telescopes, designed 
merely for contact observations. Each station 
will also be furnished with clocks, chronome- 
ters, and the instruments necessary for exact 
determination of time. The principal instru- 
ments have already been ordered. Most of them 
will be ready fur use in the course of the pres- 
ent or beginning of next year. For these in- 
struments the observers are also in a great part 
already selected. They will all visit Pulkowa 
for a certain time in #873 to exercise themselves 
in the observations. 

The geographical positions of the stations will 
not be determined by the transit observers, but 
all stations on which the transit has been suc- 
cessfully observed will be carefully determined 
afterward by special expeditions of the general 
staff or the navy. For this purpose a principal 
line of telegraphic a will probably be 
laid next year through all Siberia to Nikolaievsk, 
with which line the other stations of that part 
of Russia can be easily joined either by tele- 
— or chronometric operations. 

rith regard to photographic observations, 
Professor STRUVE states that two observers, 
one at Vilna, and Dr. Voce at Bothkamp, in 
Holstein, have been perfectly successful in tak- 
ing instantaneous observations with dry plates. 


It is well known that human bones have been 
seldom met with in superticial deposits of the 
reindeer period, although the bones of animals 
used as food by man occur in great abundance. 
Quite recently, however, in excavating a cele- 
brated cave deposit in Laugerie- Basse (Dor- 
dogne), numerous objects of yreat interest were 
obtained; among them remarkable sculptures, 
representing animals, etc., together with imple- 
ments and utensils. The work was more or less 
interrupted by the occurrence, all through the 
earth floor of the caves, of enormous blocks of 
the rock, which appeared to have fallen from the 
roof. In removing one of these, for the purpose 
of the better examining the subjacent earth, a 
skeleton was found, evidently that of a person 
who had been struck down by the falling block 
and pinned there beyond the power of his fellows 
to rescue him. 

A careful study was made of the surroundings 
of this skeleton, and about twenty shells of dif- 
ferent species were found immediately about it. 
These were distributed in pairs along the body, 
two pairs in front, one near each humerus, four 
in the region of the knees, and two upon each 
fuot. These were all pierced, and seemed to 
have been affixed as ornaments to the cloth- 
ing. which had entirely rotted away. 

he bones occurred about twelve feet below 
the surface of the earth of the reindeer period, 
beneath a layer of rocks which during the whgle 
pre-quaternary period must have resisted every 
attempt to remove them; so that there can be 
no doubt as to the great antiquity of the bones. 

A detailed description of the skeleton is prom- 
ised by the gentlemen who found it, Mesers. 
MassenaT, LaLanDE, and CaRTAILBAC. It is 
reported that this presents some extraordinary 
peculiarities, shortly to be discussed. 


We have already referred to the death, on the 
15th of March, at Geneva, of Professor F. J. Pic- 
TET, one of the most eminent savants of Switz- 
erlan@. The decease of this.gentleman leaves a 
great gap in the Academy, and the loss is one 
that will be especially felt in Switzerland, as he 
was largely occupied in benevolent enterprises 
looking toward the literary and scientific eleva- 
tion ef his people. Professor Picrét was the 
owner of large collections in natural history, al- 
ways freely at the service of men of science, and 
his private means were sufficient to allow him 
to exercise his taste in this respect. He pub- 
lished numerous works illustrating his collec- 
tions; among them an exhaustive treatise on 
paleontology. 


Since our announcement of the discovery of 
new asteroids, advices from Europe show that 
No. 119, announced by Professor Watson, of 
Ann Arbor, on the 3d of April, was detected by 
Paci Hewri at Paris on the 10th of the same 
month. Professor PETERS was not so fortunate 
in the way of priority for his No. 120, as this 
was seen by BORELLI at Marseilles on the 10th 
of April, a day earlier. 


Mr. CHARLEs V. River, State Entomologist of 
Missouri, vindicates his right to the office by the 
timely publication of an annual report for 1871 
(the fourth of the series) oo the noxious, 
beneficial, and other insects of the State of Mis- 
souri. The report, which occupies 150 pages, is 
filled with valuable memoirs upon various spe- 
cies of insects, in which the peculiarities of the 

t season are indicated in the exceptional 
abundance or rarity of certain well-known 
forms, and in the appearance of species that had 
not been previously detected. An article on 
the grape-vine louse which had already appear- 
ed in the Rural New Yorker is reprodaced, with 
additions, and constitutes a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of this destructive pest. His 
practical suggestions as to remedies will be well 
considered by horticulturists. 

As might be expected, the Colorado potato 
beetle, which has already done so much mis- 
chief, receives prominent attention, and the new 
territory invaded by it during the year is record- 
ed, and points are indicated as likely to fall 
within its march during the present season. A 
considerable portion of the report is occupied 
by a paper upon silk-worms, of which the differ- 
SS ae are mentioned, and their special ap- 
plicabilities under different circumstances. 


Mention has already been niade of the occur- 
rence of the trne shad in the Escambia River, of 
Florida and Alabama; and we learn that they are 
also met with in the Choctawhatchee River, a 
stream to the eastward of that mentioned. It 
is said they were first noticed in these waters 
about the year 1864, and that they have in- 
creased in size and quantity ever since that 
time. They were caught during the present 
season, from the 15th of:-March to the Ist of 
May, in considerable number. This fact is en- 
couraging to those who are advocates of the 
propriety and feasibility of stocking the tribu 


| taries of the Gulf of Mexico with shad. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue last weeks of school-session in the city before 
the coming of the longed-for summer vacation are gen- 
erally very exhausting to the pupils. The debilitating 
influences of warm weather are added to the natural 
weariness caused by some forty weeke of stndv, bro- 
ken only by brief holidays. Many a boy and girl crows 
pale and languid in the attempt to perform the school 
duties demanded of them during the latter part of May 
and June. It is unfortunate for children that the cus- 
tom prevails of placing public examinations and ex- 
hibitions at the close of the school year. Extra duties 
are thus imposed upon them; they are excited and 
anxious in view of the ordeal through which they must 
pase, while they really gain little or nothing by such a 
test of scholarship. Parents and teachers do not euf- 
ficiently regard the wearing effect of the preparatiens to 
which pupils are subjected toward the close of school- 
days. Nor do they remember quickly enough that 
young bodies must have a chance to grow, that tired 
brains are longing for fresh air and freedom from 
books. In some schools the summer vacation- now 
commences earifr than it used to years ago—greatly 
to the joy of the children. In cases where this is not 
considered expedient the labors of the schvol-room 
should be materially lightened. While it is important 
that the youth of ourcountry should be well educated, 
it is quite as important that they should possese health 
to use that education. The school-room generates 
many diseases. 

Some months ago a celebrated German phrsiolociet 
made important disclosures concerning the health of 
echool-children in the various countries of Europe. In 
Neufchatel, Switzerland, 296 pupils out of 731 suffered 
from headache. In Darmstadt, out of 3564 boys and 
girls, 974 were subject toheadache. Bleeding from the 
nose was found to be a common and often a serious 
difficulty. Curvature of the spine, induced by im- 
proper postures, and pulmonary diseases, caused by 
imperfect ventilation and dust, were frequent. Of 
10,000 scholars in the schools near Breslau, the capital 
of Silesia, seventeen per cent. are near-sighted. 

Reforms and improvements are constantly being 
made in the achool system of America; bat it should 
never be forgotten by all interested in education that 
children should be allowed to take time to grow phys- 
ically, or they will be good for nothing in life, however 
much book-learning they may have acquired. 


Can emall-pox virus be retained for seventy years in 
the walls and floors of a dwelling-house? If so, strin- 
gent measures must be necessary to ineure protection 
against it. The following fact ie worthy of considera- 
tion: “‘In the year 1799 several cases of emall-pox oc- 
curred in the town of Hoosick Fails, and a dwelling 
near the village was used as a pest-honse. Seventy 
years afterward the house (having been occupied all 
that time as a dwelling, with no case of small-pox or 
other unusual sickness) was repaired. One of the 
workmen employed on the repairs was taken down 
with a disease which proved to be malignant emall- 
pox, to which he had been not otherwise exposed than 
by working on this old pest-house.” 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art is now opened free 
to the public on Saturdaya. The present collection of 
paintings numbers over one hundred and fifty. Some 
of these have been temporarily loaned to the museum. 
Among these is one painting by Turner, “* The Slaver,” 
valued at 2000 guineas, and recently purchased by Mr. 
John Taylor Johnston. The magnificent statue, ** The 
Dying Napoleon,” by Vela, of Italy, has also been 
loaned by Mr. Johnston. The temporary building 
occupied by the Metropolitan Museum is a private 
residence on Fifth Avenue, near Fifty-third Street. 
The permanent etructure will probably be commenced 
this coming summer on the site selected in Central 
Park, near Eighty-fifth Street. 


In April last a great national fair was opened in the 
city of Kiote, Japan, and for fifty days foreigners 
were to have permission to visit the city freely and to 
exhibit their goods without restraint. This is anoth- 
er step toward the breaking up of that exclusiveness 
which has so long been characteristic of that country. 


Notwithstanding the recent destruction of a part of 
the Boston Coliseum, it is now understood that the 
festivdl will open as originally intended on June 17, 
and continue until Jaly 4. The building is so far ad- 
vanced that the managers feel authorized to make this 
public announcement. 


It appears that the law paseed by the recent Lecis- 
lature for the regulation of street parades contained 
three important features. These are stated as fol- 
lows: 

** Processions are not allowed to move along etreets 
in which there are railroad tracka, and must halt to 
allow the of cars on traeks which they cross. 

“ All processions, except those of the National 
Guard and the Fire ent, are forbidden, nn- 
less notice has been given at least six hours before- 
hand to the police authorities, who are to des te 
the route and to furnish all the escort that may be re- 

ui 

“Sunday parades are prohibited, excepting in fu- 
neral ‘engaged in the of the 
dead,’ and processions to and from a place of worshi 
in counection with a religious service there celebrat 
No music, fire-works, or discharge of guns are allow- 
ed, except in the case of military funerals, and even 
then music must not be played within one block of an 
place of worship, where worship is to be celebrated.” 


Within the last twenty years there has been a great 
increase in the number of deaths from heart disease in 
the same population. This increase is almost exclu- 
sively among men. This is believed to be the result, 
in a great degree, of the mental strain and harried cx- 
citement of the times, to businese competition, and the 
sleeplessness attendant on over-exhansting labor. In- 
ceseant labor can not be endured by any one continu- 
ously. Business men require some definite recreation ; 
and they may well be alarmed when care and thonght 
intrude into the hours of night, and prevent healthful 
sleep. 


In a hospital of St. Louis there died a short time 
ago a soldier who had borne the name of Fisher. He 
waa of Scottish birth, and was a man of culture. He 
had always been very reticent concerning his own his- 
tory, but just before his death he revealed to hia phy- 
sician that he was a member of the Aberdeen family. © 
Many circumstances lead to the inference that when 
very young he left home to see the world, but that, 
having become dissipated, his pride prevented his re- 
turn. He served in the Union army, and was honora- 
bly discharged. He left a wife and child, and before 
his death had written to his friends in Scotland, re- 
questing that the property which legally belonged to 
!..n should be given to them. Such is the romantic 


| story of the cion of a noble Scottish family. 
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VESUVIUS. 


THe artist from whose sketches these two 
illustrations are engraved thus describes his ex- 
perience during the time of the grand erupti »n: 

‘‘Tt was night when I reached Naples, aid I 
walked out on to the pier directly to look to: ‘ard 
the mountain. But nothing was to be seen. All 


was hidden in black, impenetrable mist, from 
whose depths portentous rumblings came; In 
the morning, when I looked out, think?ig to 
take my first view of the azure bay, every thing 
was of a cold stone gray. Distance, sk, sea, 
cattle, the garden below, all were colorle‘s. I 


thought at first it was a new effect of twilight, 
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and that when the sun rose objects would be col- 
ored as before. Butno; the sun rose high, and 
then I found, from my window-sill, that every 
thing was covered thick with powdered ashes, 
and that the deposit was growing deeper. Re- 
membering how Pompeii was buried, one feared 
lest Naples should be about to share the same 
fate. I walked out, and the cloud of ashes near- 


= 
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ly blinded me. Those who were about held up 
umbrellas for protection ; but the ashes fell upon 
them and the mist covered them so that all the 
city seemed wan, and its people ghdst-like. The 
day wore, but still the wind blew toward Naples, 
and still the ashes fell. As we drove to see the 


THE ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS—VIEW FROM POMPEIL. 


lava streams men were besoming the shrubs in 


a piazza, and women brisking cabbages in a 
market garden. We met carts, laden with fur- 
niture, abandoning the threatened neighbor- 
hoods. _When we were near the lava, soldiers 
stood double sentinels, as if we were approach- 
ing the foreposts of an enemy. They let us pass 
when they found what our errand was, and our 
coachman transferred us into the hands of cer- 


~ ~ 


tain guides who knew the “ey We were 
nearer to the mountain now, and its thunders 
had grown most appalling. Our guides led us 
to the edge of a lava stream, not deep but high, 
full forty feet. It smoked, and down crannies 
we could see that it was still red-hot. From its 


vines, which it had crushed. ‘Those that yet 
stood near the stream had their fresh spring 
foliage charred and shriveled. It was a mass 
of utter ruin; but the lava itself disappointed 
me. I had expected to see it coiled and tortu- 
ous, as running molten matter would become, 
but, on the contrary, it was sharp and jagged, 


base protruded fruit trées, and the supports of. 


like a vast heap of monstrous cinders thrown, 


~ 


not running there. But they tell me, and I 
have seen for myself since, that this is the mere 
outside, that wears away the crumpled scales, as 


it were, of the coiled serpents underneath. ‘They 
‘Jed us soon to a cottage that had escaped by a 
-miracle,. The lava had held on its terrible march 
-within‘a yard of it, and yet had not crossed the 
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threshold. ‘Il'vees were overwhelmed and forced 
against its walls, and yet it stood. ‘They pointed 
us out an old man, who looked at us beseeching- 
ly, as its Owner ; the ruined vineyards were his 
too, and we knew not whether to congratulate or 
commiserate him. We came to a point where 
on the right nothing but a broad ocean of lava 
was seen, the stream of this eruption joining with 
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that of 1869. Jets of smoke issued from the 
fresh lava in all directions. To the left we could 
see the remnants of the village of San Sebas- 
tiano. Here and there were islands in the lava 
sea, and trees still standing. Before us was 
Vesuvius wrapped in a cloud of smoke and ash- 
es, cleft from time to time by ragged lightning 
streaks, followed by thunder- claps, rolling in 
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**In the night I was awakened by tremendous | 
thunder-claps, and my eyes, on opening them 
were dazzled by lightning that seemed a hun- 
dred times more intense than I had ever seen be- 
fore. ‘The whole bay was fired with white light. 
Between the flashes all was pitchy darkness. 

**T am not yet in a position to laugh at these 
fears, and next morning at breakfast I found 
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whose surfaee was gnarled, knotted, twisted, 
coiled by all the throes and writhings of the 
huge molten mass descending. We were wet 
through long before we reached the Ilermitage, 
for it poured with rain, and not only rain, but 
rain and cinders mixed; so the cinders stuck to 
us, and by the time we presented ourselves to 
Professor” at the observatory, we 


chorus with the shocks of the explosions.. So 
we left it. We stood on treacherous ground, 
and were not sorry, perhaps, to turn our horses’ 
heads toward Pompeii. 

‘** But look now at the smoke above Vesuvius ! 
We have got to windward of it, and it is no lon- 
ger black and formless, but clear and. distinct 
against the sky, and lit up by the sun. Was 
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. in snowy capitals one within the other. 


ever column so gigantic, so brilliant, so exqui- 
sitely modeled? ‘Volume followed volume from 
the belching crater, that as they rise exfoliate 
And 
how high should you think it is? We measured 
it by the mountain, and it tripled it, and, to judge 
roughly, considering the perspective, it must have 
been four times as high, or more than 16,000 feet. 


i 


that others had felt them too. - But returning 
light had reassured us, and we were ready for a 
fresh expedition. This time we were not to be 
turned aside from the Hermitage. We emerged 
soon from between the walls on to a road cov- 
ered thicker and thicker with ashes as we ad- 
vaaced. It wound now over vineyards of La- 
cryma Christi grape, now over old lava currents 
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seemed very sons of Vulcan. We were intro- 
duced to the professor, and congratulated him 
—plucky old gentleman—for having weathered 
this storm without flinching. The observatory, 
you know, crowns a ridge, which forms, as it 
were, the first step to the crater. The lava had 
run on both sides of it; and there it stood like a 
light-house in the midst of the waves. Meaa- 
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while the rain and ashes fell, the thunder rat- 
tled, the mountain boomed like a heavy sea |pon 
a beach, and wonderful effects of cloud and ight 
passed over the cone. Well, we said gooc-by, 
and again repaired to the Hermitage, where our 
host, not a gentle hermit of the dale, ins sted 
on our eating and drinking, and by way of vhet- 
ting our appetite, showed us the garment. of 
four men killed during the eruption. His ac- 
count was that as they stood looking at the dava 
a fissure had suddenly opened under their eet, 
and flames burst out and burned them. -But 
there was not a singe on the cloth, and fore 
probably they were suffocated. He told us that 
on the night of the storm the house had ro’ked 
like a cradle. You would have expected to find 
both him and his old father shaken into a p Isy, 
but they did not seem affected by the per, of 
the spot they lived in. We mounted again, and 
our departure was saluted by such a salvo {| rom 
the artillery of Vesuvius that my friend’s hi rse, 
which seemed to be a circns horse, went ¢ 9wn 
as if felled by a thunder-bolt.” 


Mosquito Nets.—Patent Portable Cancpies 


for saleat Keity’s, 724 Broadway, N. Y.—[C »n.] 


Tue Quren or aut Sewina Macnines.—In spea ting 
of the merits of the New Wilson Under-Feed Se ing 
Machine, it is sufficient for us to say that we thin! the 
invention of this machine marks one of the mos im- 
portant eras in the history of this country; and whe 1 we 
consider the influence it has upon the social well-t :ing 
of the masses, it is difficult to conceive of an invet,tion 
of more importance. It has a beautiful, nos less 
movement; it makes the genuine “* Lock-Stitch,” | like 
on both sides, — to perfection all kinds of | lain 
and fine sewing; it deeds no commendation ; its 1pid 
Bales, the increasing demand, and the many flatte ing 
testimonials from those who have used it, is suffit ient 

roof of its merits. The want of a sewing machi e is 

eeply felt in every household, and as the W son 
Sewing Machine, on account of ite extreme simp! city 
and less cost of manufacture, is sold at a much }' wer 
price than all other first-class machines, it is me ting 
with the extensive patronage that it so justly dese ves. 
Salesroom, 707 Broapway, N. Y.; also for sale ii all 
other cities in the U. 8S.—[Com.] 


o-——- 


Facts FoR THE Laptrs.—Mrs. S. D. 
Kingston, Mass., has used her Wheeler & Wi son 
Lock-Stiteh Machine since 1867, in general ew- 
ing, sometimes changing her silk or th ead 
twenty or thirty times a day, working as ei sily 
as with hand needle. See the new Imprive- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. m. ] 


Buy the Halford Leicestershire Ti ble 
Sauce. It is by far the best. Let no gr cer 
who has an overstock of poor impojted 
sances sell you something which has no oi her 
merit than that it was put up in Engl nd. 

—[Com.] 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND Hairs, and upward, ‘on- 
stitute what is usually called a ‘fine heac’ of 
hair,’”’ but this number may soon be reduce | to 
fifteen hundred by neglect or by improper treat ent. 
There is no Food for the Hair like Puaton’s CHEN CaL 
Ixvicorator. It nourishes the fibres, multiplies t,em, 
beautifies them, and renders their health and | igor 
perpetual. Sold by all druggists.—[Com.] 


Every Genuine box of Dr. McLane’s [ ver 
Pills bears the signature of FLemine Br)s., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and their private United Stites 
Stamp. ‘* Take no other’—the market is ful. of 
imitations, —{ Corn. | 


Tur American Institute awards the premiun. to 
Electro Silicon as being the best article for cleaning ‘and 
lishing Silver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewe 
Jruggists, and Grocers. Corrin, Repineton, & 
Agents, 9 Gold St., N. ¥.—{Com.] 


Aut Deveaists sell Burnett’s Cocoaine for the | air. 
—[({Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKL:'S, 


AND TAN, USE MOTH AND FREC! .LE 
LOTION, the well-kng#n, reliable, and harmless | 2»m- 
edy for removing Brnéwn Discolorations of the F ace. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatolo_ ist, 


49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggists. 


BOOK-HOLDEE._ 


For the LAP and KNEE. 
(PATENTED.) 

Weight, six ounces. 
gantly finished. 

Allows a — to sit iny 
where and in any posit: on. 
any height or angle requ 

Price $2 00. Large lis- 
counts to the Trade. § :nd 
for Circular. 

S. M. THOMPSON, 
Providence, F , I. 


SCIENCE of HEALTII 


A new first-class Health Monthly;—no Drugs,- on 
Hygienic principles. Agents wanted. Send stamy for 
terms to 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. | 


DO YOU KNOW THAT GOOD 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 


Boots and Shoes are superior to al] others? 


PROTRUDING TOE is not a sightly thing,’ ay 
nothing about health and comfort. 


SILVER-TIPPED 


Shoes never wear out at the toe. For Sale by all Deal! re. 


Fireworks 


Lowest Prices. Send ‘or 

Circular or call at 
PARSELLS, 

36 John St., N. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue), 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 


Oilcloths, Mattresses, 
Spring Beds, &e., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer . 


at Retail and Wholesale prices. 


Gives Health, Strength, and Appetite. 


My daughter has received great benefit from the use 
of the Vegetine. Her declining health was a source of 
at: anxiety to all of her friends. A few bottles of 
fhe Vegetine restored her health, strength, and appetite. 

N. H. TILDEN, Insurance and Real Estate Agent, 
No. 49 Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


PARK and GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS: 


STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES. 


The largest and most varied assortment of above to 
be found in the United States. Illustrated Catalogues 
and Price-Lists sent free by mail. 


THE 


J, L: Mott Iron Works, 


90 Beekman St., cor. Cliff, N.Y. 


THE CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE 


This is one of the oldest and most successful of the 
Life Companies. Send for its books and circulars, and 
examine its new plan of DEPOSIT INSURANCE, 
which is the best form in use. 

ANVASSERS WANTED to introduce a 
new and popular boo 


‘'TRIUMPHS OF ENTERPRISE,” 


By JAMES PARTON, 
Containing a Life and Portrait of 


THOS. NAST. 


Every reader of Harper's Weekly should have this 
book. Send for Circulars, and notice our terms, which 
are very liberal. VIRTUE & YORSTON, 12 Dey St., N.Y. 


THE YOUNG AMERICA, 
A PERFECT TOY STEAM-ENGINE, 


With Copper Boiler and 
Copper Bottom. 
Manufactured by the 
BUCKMAN M'F'’G CoO., 
634 Broadway, N. Y. 
A 
tin toy engines, 15c. 
The America En- 
ine, by mail, postpaid, 
The Young America, No. 
1, extra, by mail, post- 


paid, $2 25. 
The Little Giant, donble 
cylinder, by mail, post- 


, $3 50. 

echanical Movements, 
25c. to $2 50 each. 

Liberal Discount to Trade. 


VISITORS TO IRELAND 


Are respectfully reminded that the Proprietors of the 


SHELBOURNE HOTEL, 


UBLIN, 


JURY, COTTON, & GOODMAN, 


the First Hotel in Ireland), 
are Proprietors of the Best Hotels in 


CORK,....... The Imperial, 
BELFAST, ... . The Imperial, 
LONDONDERRY, Jury’s Hotel, 


With a complete system of working with all other First- 
Class Hotels in Places of Interest in Ireland, from 
KILLARNEY TO THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, 
Thus affording to Travelers the security of a First-Class 
Hotel Accommodation throughout the Country. 


IF YOU WANT 


To do yourown printing, and the 
best jo — in the world to do 
it with 

YOUNG 


hen you will get THE 
AMERICA PRINTING 
with Specimen Cc. 
sent to any address b oskpil 
N, 85 Water St., Boston, 

and 53 Murray St., New York. 


The Gardner Fire Extinguisher 


Is unquestionably the best Extinguisher ever invent- 
ed. It is always ready; is self-acting, and works with 
wonderful efficiency. Is an absolute protection from 
fire. Approved and adopted by the Government for 
use on steam vessels, and in the Army and Navy. Send 
for Descriptive Circular. PHILA. FIRE EX. Co., 
1306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE 


Electro-Plated Ware. 


They manufacture almost every article of Table- 
Ware, such as Tea and Dinner Sets, Cake 
Baskets, Fruit Stands, Water Sets, &c., 
in many new and beautiful designs. 

They pay especial attention to their 


PATENT 
SEAMLESS-LINED ICE-PITCHERS, 


which have been so thoroughly tested and given such 

satisfactory results. so to the man ture of 

Spoons and Forks, which they manufacture in a 

—_ variety of desi of a very fine quality of Nickel 
ilver, and heavily plate with pare silver. 


Salesrooms at the factor , at Taunton, 


Massachusetts, and at No. 2 Maiden 


Lane, New York. 


A Safe Investment, 


Paying over 13 per Cent. Interest. 


Bonds of the village of New London, Wis., having 
but 10 and 12 years to run. Principal and interest 
payable in New York City. Price, 75 and accrued in- 
terest. There are no better bonds in this market. 
Also, other first-class investment securities. 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
14 Pine Street, N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 
WITH A NOVELTY PREss! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 
THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; th 
efficient instructor in Schoo! 
ting and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 


AMATEUR AND REGULAB PRINTERS. 
Send for descri & illustrated 

toBENJ. O. WOODS, Manur 

349—351 Federa) & 142 Kneeland Bts, ; 

Wm. Y. Evwa 548 

KELLY, HOWELL & LupwiG,9l7 St, 
elphia; J. F. EDWARDS, 120 N. 

St, St. Louis; A. C. K , 53—55 8. Jef- 
St, Chicago 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
V ld by Druggists ani 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E, 15 South William Street, New York. 


IN PAN TS. 


R 


VENEERS 
And HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


BUTTERNUT, FRENCH AND AMERICAN WAL- 
NUT, ASH, AND CHERRY BURLS; 
HUNGARIAN ASH, BIRD’S-EYE AND BLISTER 

MAPLE, &c., &. ; 
MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, CEDAR, &c., 
In Boards, Planks, and Logs. 
Large and choice stock at low prices. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
. 170 & 172 Centre Street, N. Y. 


Mill and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis 8t., 
Between Sth and 6th Sta., E. R. 


Send for Catalogues and Price-Lists. 
THE BASE-BALL PLAYERS’ 


Book of Reference for 1872. 


New Rules. 100 Colored Illustrations. | mail, 15c. 
ECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 
P. 8.—Clab Outfits a specialty. 


STEREOPTICONS 
And MAGIC LANTERNS, 


With full description of M‘Allister’s Patent Stereo- 
- MITC LL M‘ALLISTER, 
728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


IVERVIEW Military Academy, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going schoo for boys. 


IGS, TOUPEES, &c. Dovs.epay, maker, 
96 Fulton St., New York City. “ Enough said. 


HILLER’S MAMMARIAL BALM | 
Restores and develops the bust. Price $2, pos | 
Mrs. F. B. Hicves, 1488 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


“AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 
amusing. 25c. a package; 5 assorted pac $1. 
Sent post by W. C. Wemyas, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 


SALE OF THE 


Mt Florence Estate, 


WITH A 
CASH FUND! 


TOTAL VALUATION, 


$350,000 00, 


All to be distributed among the SHAREHOLDERS, 
as a majority may determine, at a meeting to be held 
in the City of New York, on the Ist day of August, 1872. 


CARD. 
New York, May 16, 1872. 
Joun A. Lerrents, Esq., General Manager of Mount 
Florence Estate: 

Sir,—At a meeting of the Shareholders of the Mount 
Florence Estate, held at the Cooper Institute, in the 
City of New York, May 15th, 1872, it was unanimously 
resolved that the time for the distribution be txtend- 
ed to Thursday, Angust 1, 1872, when the final arrange- 
ments will positively be made. Very truly yours, 

L. H. SPEAR, Secretary. 


TO THE PUBLIC. —It is important to those pur- 
chasing shares in this Estate that they send in their 


orders immediately, as the rs are anxious to 
close the beoks before the time specified by the com- 
mittee. JOHN A. TS, 
Gen. Manager Mt. Florence Eatate, 
603 Broadway, N. Y. 


SHARES 


ONLY 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


at a distance remitting the money for 
number o aoe may wish, rom re- 
ceive them by return 


Liberal Inducements Offered to Agents 
and Canvassers. 
Special Terms made with Clubs. 

For fall iculars, Shares, References, Descriptive 
Circa uminated Views, &c., &c., address 

JOHN A. LEFFERTS, General Manager, 

608 Broadway, N.Y. P.O. Box 3459. 

JOHN W. SIMONS, Secretary. 

JOHN C. SMITH, Treasurer, New York Merchants’ 
Exchange, 50 and 52 Pine Street. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


1, 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai avd the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By H. Patwer, M.A., Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege ith Maps and numerous I)lus- 
trations from Pho aphs and Drawings taken on 
the —_ by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


2. 

LORD KILGOBBIN. ANovel. By Lever, 
Author of “Charles O'Malley,” &c. Llustrated. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

3. 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alex- 
ander the Great. Including yria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia. 
By Pair B.A. With Woodcuts. 16mo, 
816 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


4. 
ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lorn 
Broveuam. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


5. 
ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by F. Barep, with the 
— of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 


6. 
A BRIDGE OF GLASS. A Novel. By F. W. Ron- 
1nson, Author of “ True to Herself,” “ For Her Sake," 
“*Carry’s Confession,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


7. 

ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shak , edited 
with Notes, by Wm. J. Ror, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of Cambri High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIII. —Julius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each; or bound in one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $3 00. 


8. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.--Agatha's Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Christian's Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 


9. 
TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
Wirt delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


10. 
HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
Ontves Twist. With 28 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Mazrix Cuvzzixwit. With 59 Illustrations. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
11. 
TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
an" John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
the Rev. Luxe Tyzrman, Author of “The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portrait. Complete in 
8 yols., in a Box, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 


12. 

GRIF. A Story of Australian Life. By B. L. Far- 
gxon, Author of “Joshua Marvel,” “ Blade -o’- 
Grasse,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 

13. 7 

LORD BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Henry, Lozp Brovenam. Written by 
Himself. Complete in 8 vols., in a Box, 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00 per vol. 


Harrre & Broruens will send any of 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part the 
United States, on receipt of the price. . 

Harper's Catatoeve mailed on recetpt 
Siz Cents tn postage stamps. 
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CUNDURANGO. 
Supply of bark aseured ; 
eene, & Co.'s Flu- 
= Scrofula, Syphilis, Rheama- 
wet 47 y ruggiste. 
i og. Price, $8 per bottle. 
| 
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June 8, 1872. 


HARPER'S 


Peace Jubilee 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


AT BOSTON, MASS. 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Executive Committee of the World's Peace Ju- 
bilee and International Musica! Festival 
announce that the t undertaking to which the 
music-loving people of the country have been looking 
forward for many months with such deep interest, 
will commence in Boston 


On the SEVENTEENTH DAY OF JUNE, 


and close 
On the FOURTH OF JULY next. 


It is hardly necessary to state that the preparations 
for this great event have required the constant appli- 
cation for months of the thousands who are to partic- 
ipate in it, and have involved an enormous expendi- 
ture; but the committee feel confident that the time, 
labor, and expense devoted to the successful —— 
ment of so noble an enterprise must resalt in not only 
_ affording the highest gratification to all who may 

hear the glorious music to be rendered upon a scale 
of grangeur never before attempted, and witness the 
magnificent spectacle which such an assemblage must 
present, but that it will also confer a lasting benefit 
upon art, the country, and the age. 

While the programme of the firet week of the Feati- 
val will embrace all the great features to be presen 
—including the CHORUS OF 


TWENTY THOUSAND VOICES, 


The Orchestra of TWO THOUSAND PERFORMERS, 
The most powerful Organ ever built, 


Together with many of the most eminent American 
and European bands and artists (among whom may be 
mentioned the great maeatro, 

Johann Strauss and His Famous 

Austrian Band 

of fifty-six performers), the concerts to be given from 
firet to last will surpass any series of musical enter- 
tainments ever presented to the American public. 

SEASON TICKETS, traneferable, admitting to all 
the Concerts from June 17th to July 4th, inclusive, 
FIFTY DOLLARS EACH, including reserved seats, 
now ready; and Tickets for single admission to each 
entertainment, during the first week, Five LLARS, 
with reserved seats, will be ready for sale on and after 
June 1, and may be had upon application, personally 
or by letter, to ALP. lall, Boston. 

Per order of the Executive Committee. 

HENRY G. PARKER, Secretary. 


Providence Wringer, 


NEW 1872. 
Moulton Rolls, 


Most Durable; 
PROVIDENCE Double 
Spiral Cogs, 
Easieet Work- 
ing; 
€ 
CurvedClamp, 
Holds Firmest; 
Metal Journal 
cLAMP i Casings. 
NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 

11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R.I. 
PRINCE'S IMPROVED FOUNTAIN PEN. 
THEM ENDIC CONTAINS 

As now improved, the most perfect pen manufactured. 
Writes ten hours with one filling. Saves one-third the time. 
**] take great pleasure in commending Prince's Fount- 
ain Pen. After several years’ use of it, at home and 
abroad, I have come to regard it as indispensable. A 
pen that carries an inkstand in ite bosom—an inkstand 
that can not upset, and has no outlet but through a pen 
—constitutes a convenience that no one having once 
thoroughly proved would willingly live without.” 
Henry Warp Berourr. 
Can be sent by mail in a reqistered letter. Send for 
Manufactured only by 


Circulars. 
JOHN 8. PURDY, 212 Broadway, cor. Fulton St., N.Y. 


Three-Ply Roofing. Two-Ply Sheathing. Send for 
Samples and Circular. 
MICA ROOFING CO., 73 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 


Newspaper Directory 


For 1872 
NOW READY. PRICE FIVE DOLLARS. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
. 41 Park Row, New York. 


CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH NEWSDEALERS. 


KEY 4 STEM &. 


waaninc 


WATCHES, 
STILL AHE 


A HEAD! The “STAR-SPANGLED 
pages edger size, overfi ith 

Ledger 8 overflowing with charming ng 
of all kinds to suit ALL na. The superb bouquet 
of **Moss Roses,” is still sent free, and this paper a 
whole year for only 75 centa. 25,000 Chromoe now 


adorn as many homes. Specimens,6 cents. Ad 
Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 


_ 


OVELTY CARRIAGE — Cradle and Car- 
ri combined. Novelty Cradle, $10: Children’s 
1c $9. LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broadway, opposite St. Nichoias, N. Y. 


ur- 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
a more pertect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, straining 
the eyes, and with 
imperfect and ir- 
reguiar - worked 
button-holes. 
= They give uni- 
versal eatiefac- 
tion. Ladies who 
use them say they 
are worth their 
weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
with full direc- 
tions for use, Bent 
by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of SW 
=. cents. Local] and 
traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 
ea. Address GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St., 
Hartford, Conn. 


H! 


S500,000 IN CAS 
Second Grand Gift Concert, 


IN AID OF THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY, 
[Authorized by Act of the Legislature 6f Kentucky, 
March 16, 13T1.) 

The Public Library of Kentucky occupies a splen- 
did building, recently purchased at a cost of $210,000. 
It is now open and free to the world. 

1000 Gifta in Cash (highest $100,000, lowest $100) will 
be distributed, amounting fn all to $500 ,000. 

Tickets, $10 each; halves, $5; quarters, $2 50. 

Concert and distribution will take place Sept. 2S, 
1872, and is under the management of Hon. THOS. E. 
BRAMLETTE, late Governor of Kentucky, who has 
consented to represent the Trustees. 

The Farmers and Drovers’ Bank is Treasurer. 

For full information and for tickets apply to 

THOS, E. BRAML 
Agent Public Library Kentacky, Louisville, Ky. 
ga Circulars (giving full particulars) sent on appli- 
cation. 
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} Street, = 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 


—_. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off CMe — 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pixos, and 
OreGans, Of six first-class makers. including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW. PRIOFS, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
month, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


ORTABILITY combined 

with great power in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, A, 
and general out-door day and night 
double perspective glasses; will 
show objects distinctly at from two 
to six miles. Spectacles of the 
greatest power, to strengthen and 
improve the sight without the distressing result of fre- 
quent changes. Catalogues sent by inclosing —? 


SEMMONS, Ocvuists’ Ortician, 687 Broadway, N 


‘MICROSCOPES 


For Scientific Investigations and the Entertainment of 
the Family Circle. Illustrated Price-List sent free on a 
plication. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


COMBINATION STENCIL Alphabet and Figures. 
It is one of th It is an exceed- 
most useful See P ingly rapid method 
tions of the age for 
Merchants and 
Business Men. 
Patented Aug. 11, 68. 
STENCIL WORKS, 87 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Rogers’ Groups of 
STATUARY. 


WE BOYS, 


A New Group. 
Price $12. 
Inclose stamp for Illustra- 
ted Catalogue and Price-List 
to JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Pomeroy’s Trusses, 
Unrivaled for the relief and cure of Hernia or Rupture. 
POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 


PORTABLE 


SODA FOUNTAINS, 


$40, $50, $75, & $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP! 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 
Manufactured by 
J. W. CHAPMAN & CO., 
Madison, Ind. 
Send for Circular. 


ROPER HOT-AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St, New York. 


“.GRISTAD ORQ’s 


Tee 


WEEKLY. 


and Splendid New Work. A rare chance. 


 — --- 


NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words. Published monthly. 


Prior One or, splendidly bound in Scarlet 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00. 


NOW READY: 


Iu Trovatore, NoRMA, 

Dow GLOVANSI, 

Lreta pe LawwERwoor, Le Nozze ve 

Luctezia Borgia, La SomNAMBULA, 

Der 

Fea Diavo ro, TANNHMAUSEB, 
MASaNIELLO (next month). 


“ We, the undersigned, have used Mesers. NOVELLO, 
EWER, & CU.'S editions of Operas, and have much 
pleasure in stating that we consider them thoroughly 
correct and reliable. 

(Signed) E. PAREPA ROSA, 
CARL ROSA, 
CHARLES SANTLEY.” 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
NOVELLO’S Operas may be had of any music dealer 


in the country, or direct from the publishers. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


INTELLIGENT MEN AND WOMEN 
CEASE TO WEAR SPECTACLES. 


AND A NEAR-SICHTED PERSON 
ISSELDOMSEEN. AGED.WEAK, 
WATERY. SORE AND DISEASED 
EYES ARE PER 


NENTLY 
ADINC OUR 
YSIOLOCY 


CURED AFTER RE 
ILLUSTRATED “ 
OF THE EYE AND S! SENT 
FREE TO ANY ONE. Address, 
© New York Collecve of Health. 
BOXS40P.0. 165 & 167 BROADWAY. N.Y. 


Agents wanted to sel] the 


UNDERGROUND 


RAILROAD. 
By Wu. Str. This book reveals, for the first time, 
the secrets of the U.G. R. R., and tells juet how the 
slaves were got off from their masters. It is selling 
very rapidly, and Agents can make mone MONEY on 1f 
than on any other book published. Send for circulars. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEXAN 


— 


| =» LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT Wor MEAT 


THE GENUINE AMERICAN ARTICLE. 


The best and nourishment for Invalids and 
Families. GLANZ, Sole A 


gent, 
194 William St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
PROF. FOWLER'S 
Great Work on Manhood, Woman- 
hood, and their mutual inter-rela- 
tions; Love, its Laws, Power, 4c. 
Send for Cireulars, with terms and a ful! description 
of the work. Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING 


CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

$100 to 250 
sure to Agents every 

where, selling our new seven-etrand Waurre Pratinxa 

Croturs Loves. Sells readily at every house. Samples 

free. Address the Ginagp Wizz M1118, Philadelphia, Pa. 


\ ANTED.—<Agents are wanted to sell the Ser- 
mone of the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, just pub- 
lished. Also, T ermar'a Life and Timea of the Rev. 
John Wealey, complete. Liberal Commissions given. 
Address AVERY BILL, care Hazrer & 
Franklin Square, New York. 


ASONIC.— Wanted, on salary orcommission, Mem- 
bers of the Fraternity as Agents for the Unique 
Send for de- 
acriptive catalogue and terms. M. W. Reppixe & Co., 
Publishers of Masonic Works, 544 Broadway, N. Y. 
EXCELSIOR LINEN MARKER! 
And CARD PRINTER. Agents wanted. 
C. H. MORSE, Rochester, N. Y. 
MON EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 


fnll particulars FREE. 8. M. Srenorn, Brattleboro, Vt. 
))MPLOYMENT for Males and Females. oe money 


‘4 required wntil qooda are sold. Send stamp for 
Linen and Card Marker. Address U.S. M'r'e 
MONE and Key-Check Outfit. Circu- 
We will send a handsome Prospectus of our New I- 
Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila, Pa 
ene aid. We mean business. Ad- 

Cc. D. GRA 


agent’s circular. L. Farrinerton, 30 Laight St., N. Y. 
I A DAY to sell DORMAN’S LITTLE GEM 
Co., 97 Weat Lombard St., Baltimore. 
Easily made with our Stencil 
lars free. Strarrorp M’Y’e Co., 66 Fulton St., N. Y. 
FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 
lustrated Family Bible, containing over 450 fine Scrip- 
ture Illustrations, to any Book Agent, free of charge. 
$ 12 5A ‘MONTH TO AGENTS, and all 
ress & CO., Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
AS WANTED,—$10 a day sure for ei- 
ther sex willing to work. Send 


sHAIR DY 


Depot, 6 Astor House; Faocrory, 68 Maiden Lane. 


Museum of WONDERS & elegant Cuzomo 
for Central Book Co., Garrettsville, O. 


| 


435 


Breech-Loading SHOT-GUNS, 


Rifles, Pistols, & Metallic Cartridges. 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, 


Send for Circularan. 19 Wlaiden Lane, N.Y. 


Le the i Pimples and all 

other disagreeable disorders of the skin. wenty-five 

cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietur, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


Commencement of the 45th Volume, 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE, 1872. 


CONTENTS: 


THE GERMAN GAMBLING SPAS. 

the Garten.—In- 
valids at the Spa.—View of Baden-Baden.—The 
old Castle.—The Trinkhalie, Baden.—Experience 
of a Novice.—The Conversationshaus, Baden: In- 
terior.—The Cunversationshaus, Baden: Exterior. 
—Diagram of Ruulette.—Gambling Saloon, Wies- 
baden.—Diagram of Ruuge-et-Noir.—A Lackey re- 
ceiving a Stranger. —- Venerable Gamesters. — 
Conntess Kisselef.—The Cursaal, Wiesbaden.—At 
the Kuchbrunnen.—Bridve of Boats at Mainz.— 
* Please don't die here."—At Ems: a Believer im 
“the Waters.”—At Ems: those who go there t 
pick up a little Money.—View of Ems.—At Em-: 
those who go there tu drop a littie Money.—Bis- 
marck.—A yennine Croupier. 

THE MOUNTAINS. —IIL I:trstzarev sy Porte 
BAYOn. 
Strata.—The Chimney 

Rocks.—North Fork Gap.—KRefused to be com- 
forted.—Great Expectations.—Karr’s Pinnacles.— 
The Race.—Clifia of Seneca.—The Clerk.—The 
Country Store.— Old Sam Bonner. — Cathedral 
Rock, Month of Seneca. 

THE HEBREW EXODTS. 

I_irsteations.—Sinai: Valley of the Convent 
of St. Katherine.—Summit of Mount Sinai.—Abra- 
ham's Well at Beersheba.—View from the Summit 
of Sinai.—Wady Wnutah.—Map of the Hebrew Ex- 
odus.—Jebel ‘Aradeh.—Moderu Bedouin of Sinatl. 
—Ras Suf-afeh, from the Plain.—Gate of the Con- 
vent of St. Katherine.—View from the Cieft ou 
Ras Sufsafeh.—Wady Feiran. 
THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
By Emicto First Paper.) 
With a Portrait. 
AUNT PEN’S FUNERAL 
CALIFORNIA.—II. Wuat to Sre tures, How 
To By Nogpuorr. 
of the Sierras.—C. P. 
Huntington.—Alkali Desert, Central Pacific Rail- 
road.— Bloomer Cut.— Flume and Railroad at Gold . 
Run.—First Office of the Central Pacific Railroad. 
—Secret Town; Trestle from the East. — Green 
Bluffe.—Map showing Points of Interest to Tour- 
ists.— Central Pacific Railroad Hospital. —The 
Geysers.—California Live-Oak.—Piute Squaw and 
Papowse.—The Yosemite Valley.—Donner Lake, 
Crested Peak, and Mount Lincoln, — The Big 
Trees.—View near the State Line, Trnckee River. 
— Lake Tahoe.—Bwating on Donner Lake. 

ONE NIGHT IN VENICE. By Canoume A. Meeroat. 
InitcstRation.—‘* The Gondola beside the Ter- 

race pausing.” 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. By. Av- 

THONY TROLLOPE. 

Oh, George, if 
you could know al! !""—‘“* Then I will protect her 
from you.” 

DORN ROSCHEN, THE MYTH. By Rose Terry. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. 

ILuvsTRations.—“ What Time can he make?”"— 
“Vesta was seated on a low Stvvl.” 

JOHN WESLEY AND HUIS TIMES. 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Tuackrray. 
Cuarpter VI. Down Stairs in the Dark. 
Cuaptre VIL Cloud-capped Towers and gor- 

geous Palaces. 
Cuapter VIIL Immortelles. 

TWO OF MY LADY-LOVES. 

WHILE SHE SLEEPS. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZA 


Harpgrr’s Magazine, One Year...... $400 
Harper's Werkiy, One Yeur...... 400 
Hagper’'s Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Harrer’s W erkty, and Hakprr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 WW. 
An Extra Copy of cither the Magazine, cy, or 

Bazar trill be supplied gratia for every Club of Fivz 

Scuscriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copiea for $20 00, trithout extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MacGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werary or Bazar 
20 cents a vear, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazivr, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trams ror Anvretistine tn Harper's 
Harper's Mayazine.—Whole Page, #00; Half Page, 
$2h): Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$i © per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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RS ABLE AMERICAN WacToR | 
VA THE MARKET. 
WATCH OUARLNTEED BY 
SPECIAL CERT. 
@ E. Howard &Co.3. | 
MAIDEN LANE. NEW YOR | 
3 | 
| 
| | 
| and chreuler. 2. & | 
reas 
erg 4 500 authors. A mine of gold. Elegant. Sells rapid- | rs <3 tie 
ly. Agents, address J. R. Fosrzr & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa | 
ATE ANTE Wanted,.—Agents make more money at | 
work for ua than atansthing else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portiand, Maine. 
ee G ENeral Agents wanted in every City; also canvass- 
N ee ¥ ingagents. C. P.Wixstow & Co., Rochester, N.Y. | 
A MONTH! Horvee and Carriage furnished. | 
$AQD Expense paid. Alired, Me. 
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SUITS, 
$10 to $50. 


BY 
MAIL. 


coun 


FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHIN G WAREHOUSES, 
138 & 140 FULT JN STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE IMMENSE STO '’'K of goods in the piece, and the same 
made up for immediate .vear, embraces Clo 
pations, occasions, class¢.|, climates, sizes, and seasons. 
SPRINC> OVERCOATS, 


REE & BUBR’S NEW SYSTEM 

ORDERS F Oi ELF-MEASURE, of which thousands 

avail them jelves, enables parties in all of the 

tc: order direct from them, 

tainty of r ceiving the most Perfect Fit attainable. 
RULES FOR SEI F-MEASURE, samples of 

price-list, anc fashion sheet Sent Free on application. 


ing for all occu- 


730. 
OYS’ SUITS, 
$5 to S25. 


th the cer- 


A Pure, Pleasant 
Temperance Drink. 


DEALERS MAKE - 
LARGE PROFITS & 
SELL QUICKLY. 


The trade supplied 
with Extract by 
E. P. SIMMONS, 
137 Bleecker St., 
New York, 


‘GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGAT 
PIANOS 


‘THE CHEAPES': 


Best and Most Durable. 


WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th St.,!..Y. 


ORNAMENTAL 
WooD CC, 

Bridgeport, Conn., Manu- 
facturers of Wood Stleeve- 
Buttons, 
Knobs, Curtain Pini, Ro- 
|}} settes, and a great variety 
ornamentation “from 
Natural Woods. Price, 
@ Sieeve-Buttons, sing! /pair, 
T5c. -Jew- 
elry, Pin, and 
Sleeve-Buttons to nsatch, 
$5 per set. , 


HYSICIANS and all will be pleased with the 

combined coils of Dr. Jerome Kidder’s Imp*oved 
Electro-Medical Apparatus, which produce cuarents 
that cure bruises and burns, soothe pain, INCRHASE 
NUTRITION, and cure Dyspepsia, Liver Comy: aint, 
Nervous Debility, &c. For Price-List, address ~ 


Dr. JEROME KIDDER, 50 Union Place, ° 
Corner of 4th Ave. and 17th St., New “ork. 


In rich inlaid Rosewood and other fine Cases---ALL 
SIZES, STYLES, and PRICES —playing from: one 
tune to over one hundred tunes. Accompani/nents 
of Bells, Drums, Castanets, and Voix Celeste. ~ 

Call and sce the largest stock ever exhibited i this 
country. Send for Circular and Price-List. 

MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED by skillful “ork- 
men. M.J.PAILLARD & 

680 Broadway, 
Me 


_ = 
WILL WIND ANY WATCH 
AND LAST A LIFETIME. 


For sale by all watchmakers. Sample sent by: mail 
for 50 cents. J. 8S. BIRCH, 37 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 


Silicate Book Slates. Sam- 


Peddlers | ple ge lerge. 
Wanted. SILICATF BOOK SLATFCO., 


191 Fulton St., 


te 


» 


Of the highest grade alwa 
on for sale b 


Municipal 
Bonds Street, N.Y. 


(See long advertisement, page 454.) 


SEWING MACHINES. 


The sales of Sewing Machines in 1871, as reported, un- 
der oath, in 1872, to the owners of the Sew- 
ing-Machine patents, show that the 
SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 


LAST YEAR SOLD 


181,260 Machines, 


Ninety per cent. of them being for Family use. 
THIS 18 OVER 


50,000 


More sewing machines than were sold by any other 
Company during the same period. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 


34 Union Square, New York. 


THE BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE, $10, 


Is a faithfal and most 
servant 
for every household. 
It performs its task 
freely and satisfacto- 
rily on all qualities of 
and with kind 
atment will serve 
you for 20 years. It 
costs you nothing for 
its board and washing, 
only asking for a drop 
of oil a day. Mesers. 
Orange Judd & Co. 
bought 1000 of them for their friends, after testing it 
for months. Trust their judgment, and buy one for 
poms family, with all its equipments, for $10, to be seen 
‘fore you pay the Express Company. If you do not 
order at once, send a 3-cent stamp for 18 pages of tes- 
timonials, &c., to the 


BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
26 West Broadway, New York. 


WENTY-FOU R GLASSES of MINER.- 
AL WATERS, Vichy, Kissingen, Carlsbad, 
Congress, Seltzers, &c., can be made at home by one 
box of Matruews’s Crybrats or Mrnerat Waters. 
Properties of the different waters, by eminent physi- 
cians, and ful] directions with each box. 
Sold by druggists. 
. A sample box sent free to any address on receipt of 
75 cents. JOHN MATTHEWS, 
First Ave., 26th and 27th Sts., New York. 


SHIRTS. 


J, W. Johnston, 


260 GRAND STRLET, New York, 


Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six su 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta 
muslin, for $15 and upward, acco to the linen. 
¢@™~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
Six good “ Harris a 


centre of Shoulder alo 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits: if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 

&2@~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


THE ONLY PEN TO MARK CLOTHES WITH! 


Sent free, with Payson’s or Briggs Indelible Ink, for 
75 cents. Traveling Agents wanted. Address 
F. H. STODDARD & CO., 68 Fulton St., New York. 


il 


UNCLE SAM-- “Thats right, Columbia, sweep them all out -- now that this 
ELGIN WATCH has got along, we have no further use for therm’’. 


CHARLES 


ROAD" 
RAIL to buy or sell, 
write to NO. 7 


wow LASSLER 


BONDS 


SELTZ 


by a dose or two of 


THE 


WARLIKE TROUBLE BREWING in EUROPE 


Concerns us less, individually, than the intestine commotions to which each one 
of us is liable at this season of the year. 
stomach, the bowels, and the liver engendered by hot weather, sudden changes 
of temperature, or unwholesome atmospheric conditions are speedily relieved 


Fortunately, all disturbances of the 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
which is nectar to the thirsty palate, and at the same time the finest of all ca- 
thartics, a healthful invigorant and stomachic, and invaluable as a means of 

venting fever and congestion. The genuine article may be had of all druggists 


THE BEST & CHEAPEST ARTICLE IN THE WORLD FOR HOUSE 
A [| Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, removes 
stains from marble, and rust from al) metals. 


AVES time, labor, material, and expense. 


CLEANING. 


[June 8, 1872. 


TIFFANY & CO, 


UNION SQUARE, N. Y,, 
SILV ERSMITHS, 


Manufacture and sell, at very close and fixed prices, 
the following articles of STERLING SILVER, 
925-1000 Fine : 


Table Spoons, Nut Spoons, Table Forks, 
Dessert Spoons, Ice-Cream Spoons, Dessert Forks, 


Tea Spoons, Fruit Spoons, Oyster Forks, 
Coffee Spoons, Cake Knives, e Forks, 
Berry Spoons, Soup Ladles, Dessert Knives, 
Spoons, Gravy Ladles, e Knives, 
Jelly Spoons, Oyster Ladles, Crumb Knives, 
Gravy Spoons, (ream Ladles, Fish Knives, 


Preserve Spoons, Punch Ladles, 

Egg Spoons, Waffle Knives, 

Cheese Scoops, Nut —, 
c., &e. 


se Patterns and Estimates sent to any part of the 
country. .@ 


WORKS, 53 AND 55 PRINCE ST., NY. 


Metropolitan Hotel, 


Also, ;WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Congress Hall, 


CAPE MAY, N. J. 
_J. F. CAKE, Proprietor. 


MANN°’S NEW TROLLING SPOON, 


Butter Knives, 
Macaroni Knives, 
Pickle Knives, 


pATERTEO.SEP 26/71 = 


Price, 
JOHN H. MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, wre me re: 
«2 male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bing, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 

beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
@2 makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
eo stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 


= 


“gp from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 


7 commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittaburgh, Pa.; Chicago, IU.; or St. Lowis, Mo. 


THE “LIGHT RUNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
gm” Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Md. 


THEA-NECTAR, 

Pure Chinese Tea, 
The Best Tea Imported. 

Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 


at Wholesale only, by 
Pacific Tea Co., 
x 5506. 


PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINES, 


With or without Wagons. Warranted equal to any. 
on application. 
J.C. HOADLEY & CO., 
Lawrence, Mass. 


PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN. 
‘Rites Ten Hovrs.~ Holder fits any pen. By Mail, 
Nickel, $1.00 ; Rubber, $1.50, $3.00 and $3.50; also su- 
ior quality Gold Pens, Rubber and Gold Pencils, &c. 
ns 50c each. for Circular. 
W. A. COOKE, 66 Nassau St., N. Y. 


OOLEY’ 
YEAST, 
POWDER 


| TRY iT, SOLD BY GROCERS 


HAVE YOU SEEN the Newanda 
of 
Ghosts In eve an’s House 
without the aid of on medium? Innocent 
Amusement for the Home Circle. The 
¢t demand for this development of 
tical Science shows it or 
Wonpzrs or Taz Acs! Sent post- cts., wil 
direct'ons. L. WALKER & CO. 4099, Boston. 


~ BDO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Sevr-Inxine Press; a new and 
valuable invention for job and amateur 
rinti ting Presses and Outfits 
upward. Send stamp for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue. Printer Manuf'g Co., 
14 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
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REFUGE—APPLYING 


CHAPTER IV. 
ABOVE BRIDGE TO WESTMINSTER. 


BETWEEN London Bridge and Westminster the banks of the Thames are peopled 
with the shadows of the great and gifted of “the days that are no more.” It was the 
citizens’ daily highway, in more picturesque fashion than that of Express and Citizen 
steamboats covered from stem to stern with advertisements. Palaces were by the 
banks. People at Westminster took water at “the gate” to go to London. It was a 
daring and popular feat to shoot the rapids of London Bridge. The Old Swan Pier has 
been the Old Swan for many centuries, and was an ancient name in the time of Elizabeth. 
When the River Poet was plying his trade, and grumbling at the conveyances upon 
wheels that were growing on dry land, Essex Stairs and Paul’s Wharf had been landing- 
stages to many generations of musical watermen, who had immortalized the first Lord 


BISHOPSGATE STREET. 
GREENWICH—IN THE SEASON. 
LAMBETH POTTERIES. 

IN THE ABBEY, WESTMINSTER. 
THE Devit’s ACRE, WESTMINSTER. 
HANSOM CAB. 


: = 


| 
| 
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FOR ADMITTANCE. 


Mayor who had gone to Westminster by water. Standing by these Essex Stairs, amid 
the unsightly work of the Embankment, it is not difficult to conjure up the glorions 
days of the sweet-willed river, when the great Cardinal was passing anxiously to and 
from Blackfriars and Westminster; when the Royal wedding procession of Henry the 


_ Fourth glided up, and the crafts of London escorted poor Anne Boleyn to her grim lord ; 


and then when the first Charles and the daughter of Henri Quatre were rowed, in golden 
state, throngh a deluge of rain.* Then the Middlesex bank was not the black mnd bank 
we remember, but was lined with the dwellings of the great; and they traveled by the 


* It was in the very glory of a London summer that Henrietta Maria came, and not, Ifke 
Alexandra, in the spring, as Isa Craig prettily sang, ‘‘ With the violets... Henrietta Maria's 
reception by water, with whole fieets of gay boats in her wake, and the rivcr-side palaees 
packed with welcoming crowds, would make a charming companion picture to the receptien 


| of the gentle Alexandra, sweeping round St. Paul's amid pyramids of smiling faces. 
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VICTC RIA EMBANKMENT. 


tide in-boats befitting in appointmen) s the dignity of the owners. It was, shall we say, 


“the lady’s mile” by water; and the “tream was crystal then, and there were salmon in | 


it. By this “lady’s mile” of the seve iteenth century the nobles were proud to conduct 
great strangers from abroad; but fash on has fallen away from it, as from Covent Garden, 
the streets by the Strand, and Soho. It is a business route now, enlivened by trim iron 
beats filled with busy citizens, sailors | eturning to the Docks and Rotherhithe and Green- 
wich and Blackwall; soldiers for Wo¢ |wich, servants holiday-making, revelers for Rosh- 
erville Gardens, and noisy parties for Gravesend. The cheap boats are essentially, and 
almost exclusively, for the people; ani nothing can be much more prosaic or suggestive 
of the London struggle than a penny oat, every available surface of which is given to a 
tradesman’s puff. The keen newsbo;s, the negro minstrels, the lavender girls in the 
spring, the little vendors of cigar lig! ts, the harps and violins and other instruments of 
torture ; the women laden with bunc les and children, and—heavier bundles of care— 
mothers of families whom it is diffic lt to feed; the boy-men bound on legal errands 
between Westminster Hall and the (ity, premature smokers, and ostentatious wearers 
of flowers, cravats, and jewelry; the ;risp, clean crowds of business men preparing for 
the day’s tussle in the 

ancient lanes of the 
City (as little aware, 
for the most part, of 
the history of the 
street in which they 
earn their bread as 
they are of the topog- 
raphy of Yedo); the 
lawyers with their 
blue bags, who land 
at the Temple; the 


maids of ample chi 


color, whom the clerks 
regard with tender 
glauces—these, mass- 
ed with rough jour- 
neymen cracking nuts 
or smoking, and a few 
street boys at hoyse- 
play—compose no pic- 
ture for the colorist. 


-An English crowd is 


almost the ugliest in the world, becau e the poorer classes are but copyists in costume 
of the rich. The exceptions are the f,llowers of street trades—the coster-mongers, the 
orange women, and the tramps. The workman approximates his nearest to the cut of 
Poole. The English carpenter wears < black tail coat—like the waiter, the undertaker, 
and the duke. Poor Englishwomen ae ghastly in their patches trimmed in outlandish 
imitation of the fashion. Le Follet’s | lans penetrate to Shoreditch; and the hoop, the 
chignon, and the bonnet no larger tlan a doyley, are to be seen in Drury Lane, and 
behind apple stalls. In these base an 1 shabby copyings of the rich the poverty of the 
wearers has a startling, abject air. It is, as I heard a stranger remark, “ misery 
advertised.” 

The reader will perceive, in the scen¢ 3 which have caught the attention of the Pilgrims, 
how the poor Englishwomen with the!r unsightly bonnets and shawls have struck their 
attention. A Frenchman has never seen a shawl draggling to the ground from the 
shoulders of the wearer. But in Ei gland all classes, except the agricultural, dress 

alike—with a difference. Observe this 
. “a lemonade vendor. His dress is that of 
a a prosperous middle-class man, gone to 
shreds and patches. It-was otherwise 
in the time when Bankside held the 
dramatic glory of England, in the time 
of Shakspeare, when there were bear- 
gardens, and when the way to the the- 
atre was across the water in wherries. 
Present dramatic arrangements are more 
convenient, and the Citizen is a shape- 
lier and speedier craft than the most 
handily managed waterman’s ferry; but 
the beauty of the river scene has almost 
gone. The low southern bank is squalid 
and dirty; very busy at points, but un- 
sightly every where. There is money- 
making behind; but the front, waiting 
the Embankment, is a mud bank, gar- 
nished with barges. It was not to be 
helped, perhaps—the river is in a tran- 
sition period. It was covered with pic- 
turesque life: it will be presently a 
stately water-way, confined in granite 
walls and flanked by groves and gar- 
dens. At least Jet us hope so, for there 
is economy in greenery in a city like 
London. 
Jean Paul’s practical pushing man* 


* “Tf J see him praying on a Mount of 
Olives, he is about to build an oil-mill up 
there; does he weep by the brook Kedron, 
he is about to fish for crabs, or to throw 
some one into it.”’ . 


LEMONADE VENDOR. 


has put away the gilded barges, and all the 
bravery that was so rich in color and form in 
the olden day. Let us see what we have in the 
place of the highway of Elizabeth and Charles. 

The view immediately to the west of London 
Bridge is a many-sided one. The whole round 
of modern commercial life is massed in the fore- 
ground, and the mighty dome which dominates 
London swells proudly over the hum and hiss 
and plashing and whistling and creaking of the 
hastening crowds. The bales are swinging in 
the air; files of dingy people are passing into 
the steamboats; the sleepy barges lower masts 
to pass the bridges; the heavy traftic between 
the City and the Borough is dragging over 
Southwark Bridge; trains glide across the rail- 
way arches into the prodigious Cannon Street 
shed. F:«tories, warehouses, mills, works; 
barges, wherries, skiffs, tugs, penny © boats; 
smoke and steam blurring all; and the heaving 
water churned from its bed, and feverish in its 
ebb and flow—have a grandeur that enlivens 
the imagination. A little pulse of the mighty 
organization is laid bare. It is an eddy in the 
turbulent stream of London life. It is emi- ; 
nently suggestive of the activity that is behind the wharves and landing-stages and 
mills. The Seine has a holiday look; and the little, fussy steamers that load for London 
under the walls of the Louvre seem to be playing at trade. But to the West as to the 
East of London Bridge the surging life and vehement movement are swift and stern. 
There is no room for a holiday thought. The mills are grinding the corn by steam, the 
barges are unloading hastily, the passenger boats are bound on pressing errands, the 
train shoots over the river toward the Continent, and crosses another with tke mail 
from India. The loiterer will inevitably be crushed or drowned. The very urchins, 
knee-deep in mud upon the banks, are intent on business—mud-larks prospecting for 
the droppings of the barges! 

The first view above Bridge, with Fish-mongers’ Hall on the immediate right, is the 
most striking in the way of movement, and the proportions of the commercial buildings 
on the two banks—the vast establishment of the City of London Brewery Company 
stretching to All-hallows Pier being the central object. Between Southwark and 
Blackfriars the scene changes. The shore buildings have another, and a less preten- 
tious, character. They are older, and of busier outward aspect. Messrs. Chaplin and 
Horne’s dark warehouses lean against Southwark Bridge. By St. Paul's Pier jets of 
steam are spouting about the sombre confusion of buildings. All the houses gape with 
the broad openings through which sacks and barrels are being lifted from the barges. 


A steam flour-mill of prodigious height crowns the view toward the Ludgate Station; 
| and on the Surrey 


side the only breaks 
in the low level of 
the wharf are the 
tall factory chimneys, 
with distant spires of 
Southwark churches 
behind—suggestive of 
the ancient and the 
modern story of the 
busy borough, from 
the Canterbury Pil- 
grims to the building 
of the new Hop Ex- 
change, and of all the 
quaint nooks and cor- 
ners of the venerable 
place, which are still 
massed and propped 
amid the new buyild- 
ings. 

Bet ween new Black- 
friars Bridge and the 
railway bridge that is 
thrown alongside it, 
composing &@ curious scene of river, railway, and roadway traftic, crossing and passing 
in every direction, the river broadens and bends away on a bold southerly dip past 
the Houses of Parliament to Vauxhall. The scene is less busy. The greenery of the 
Temple, the handsome proportions of the Library, the noble lines of Somerset House, 
are a relief to the eye. Spires to the right and the left indicate the stretches of the 
great city through the heart of which the river flows. 

The Embankment changes the whole aspect of the scene as we pass under Waterloo 
Bridge, which M. Dupin described as “a colossal monument worthy of Sesostris and 
the Cwsars.” The great buildings are now piled on all sides. On the Surrey bank the 
Shot-Tower and the Lion Brewery give a new dignity te the shore which is not yet 
embanked. 

The Adelphi buildings; the pointed roofs of the Charing Cross Hotel; the vastness 
of the brick railway station; the fine threads of the line carried across the river reach, 
with glimpses of the new Westminster Bridge beyond; the Houses balanced by the new 
Hospital—combine to make a picture, with barges and boats for foreground, that gives a 
gracious and lively idea of London on the Thames. The gardens of Whitehall with 
which the name of Sir Robert Peel is associated in the English mind, and the palatial 
town dwelling of the bold Buccleuch, lead the eye pleasantly to the Westminster clock 
tower, and so on to the Halls of Parliament. 

The Thames contemplated from the low parapets of the new bridge at Westininster, 
to the East and to the West, is at its best, its brightest; at its newest and its oldest. 
The ancient m»numents crowd on the sight, aud the new lie thick among them. The 
Hall of Rufus is blocked by the palace of Sir 
Charles Barry. You must cross to the east- 
ern footway of the bridge, and pass by an 
underground railway station (where you may 
be cast into the hurly-burly of a workman's 
train, as we were), and the steps to a steam- 
boat pier, to get a good view of the Abbey of 
the Confessor. But from the western para- 
pet of the bridge the Old and the New are 
brilliantly suggested. The dark walls of 
Lambeth Palace face the ornate lines and 
terraces of the modern Houses of Parlia- 
ment; the river that has ebbed and flowed 
since Archbishop Boniface was commanded 
by the Pope, by way of expiation of his mis- 
deeds, to build an archiepiscopal seat oppo- 
site Westminster, sparkling between. None 
pause by the “great gate,” and few lift their 
eyes to the Lollard’s Tower. The tower is 
mouldering ; and gone is more than half its 
grace since it showed the effigy of Thomas 
& Becket. When last we mounted it, it was 
a summer wonder, and an extra sight at a 
charity bazar. From the Great Hall the 
ancient uses are swept away, but works of 
charity are gayly done there every season, 
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There are no longer clerks of the spicery, cup-bearers, yeomen of the ewry, and hosts | hurled down into the cold ice-pits of death.” 


of serving-men to wait upon these tables of the Archbishop's great guests in that 
modern habitable part of the Palace built by Archbishop Howley. With the old mag- 
nificence in feasting has departed the form of charity that accompanied it, but not the 
spirit. The revelers are gone—and so have not the poor. The hungry were welcome 
at the great gate. The almoner’s table was spread, at which he who chose to come 
found food, and each was placed in order of the dignity due to his social quality. 
From Westminster to Vauxhall, past the gloomy Millbank Prison on the Middlesex 
shore, and the coarse Lambeth potteries on the Surrey side, we may hasten. The river 
shows fewer boats and barges, but lines of tall chimneys still to Vauxhall. Between 
the Westminster Road and the old spot where the coarse revelries of our; grandfathers 


were held lie the gronnds of old industries, as he who travels by railway may perceive_ 


by his nostrils as well as his eyes. The candle-makers, famous Lambeth potters, bone- 
pickers, are massed here; and the glimpses of the squalor amid which the industry is 
conducted are terrible realitics that strike upon the mind with painful blows. Here, 
if any where, the traveler understands what Heine, hailing from 32 Craven Street, 
Strand, meant: 


“Send,” he This bare 


said, ‘a philosopher to London, but by no means a poet. 
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The poet envied us our Shakspeare. 
That he could not see how nor why the greatest poet could have birth under all the 
influences which cover England—<unless England—explains other errors of his, and of 
many foreign writers in regard to us. He did not see truly, because he did not peer 
deeply, nor explore broadly. 

Big Ben vibrating through these Lambeth potteries on one of those gray days, of 
which London holds the secret elements, seems to threaten the busy, heavy- faced 
crowds who are loading vans, boiling bones, sorting rubbish, making cvarse paste intu 
drain-pipes and chimney-pots, that they may still mend the pace before he speaks his 
deep bass again. The Solemn and Venerable is at the elbow of the sordid and the 
woe-begone. By the noble Abbey is the ignoble Devil's Acre, hideous where it lies 
now in the sunlight! 

The shores between which the river, released from the commerce of the greatest 
port in the world, glides smoothly, buoyant and bright with the trifles of cockle-boats 
and pleasure steamers, that just give a light animation to the scene, represent the 
London that is fading away, and the London that is young. When George the Fourth 
rebuilt Buckingham House he drew from the centre of the town all who love the 
vicinity of Courts. The birds of Court plumage began to nest in the dangerous old 
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earnestness of every thing, this colossal sameness, this machine-like movement, this 
moroseness of joy itself, this exaggerated London, oppresses the imagination and rends 
the heart in twain.” The hurry, as of mortals in anguish, which oppressed the imagi- 
nation of the German poet, is the unpleasant influence which seizes upon the French- 
man, the Italian, and the Spaniard. I can see the great man from Diisseldorf turning 
into the throng of Cheapside at fuur o’clock; into the New Cut; into the Broadway, 
opposite Lambeth, and vexing his soul with the hurly-burly of the fierce Bread-battle. 
He who had stood awe-struck as a boy, in his native town, before Napoleon, “high on 
his charger’s back, with the eternal eyes in the imperial face of marble looking down, 
regardless of destiny, on the guards that were marching past him,” and to whose life 
this passage of the hero had given an abiding color, could not find patience with multi- 
tudes elbowing, scrambling, grinding their very hearts to powder for their daily bread. 
He saw a throng of creatures “where the insolent rider treads down the poor foot- 
passenger; where each one that falls to the ground is forever lost; where the best 
comrades unfeelingly haste away, over each other’s corpses, and the thousands who, 
weary unto death and bleeding, would vainly cling to the planks of the bridge, are 


Blue Fields, where Peter Cunningham told me he had played at cricket. What is 
called “all London” made a Western movement. . Behind the new, trim pier, back over 
many squares and thousands of porticoes and acres of all the treasures a wealthy class 
can gather for their Lares and Penates, to the green southern line of Hyde Park, the 
modern splendor of London is spread. The Blue Fields are forgotten; and npon their 
site might be counted a diamond for every daisy of Peter Cunningham’s boyhood. The 
brilliancy of the Georgian and Victorian quarter never shows by the river-banks. The 


| banks are nowhere graced by the presence of palaces now—except where the Bueclench 


lives-—until we reach the sylvan and classic sweetnesses of Richmond and Twickenham. 

Under another railway bridge—a fantastic bridge; past the new bare park of Batter- 
sea on the Surrey shore, to Chelsea. We are getting away from London houses, London 
smoke, and London commerce. We are almost quit of the black barges. There are bits 
of greenery. The air is clearer. We have left cement and water works, lime and other 
works, and Hutton’s mill. On the Middlesex side is our great military retreat—our 
Invalides—where Chelsea reach is broadest. The aspect of the river between the row 
park and the old hospital and its grounds is a relief after the turmoil of the port 
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through which we 
have passed. We are 
making rapidly for 
the grassy banks, the 
meadows and the up- 
lands, the villas and 
the parks, the anglers 
and the punts, the 
locks, the picturesque 
barges, and the tow- 
ing-paths. The Red 
House is a sign dear 
to the humble Cock- 
ney reveler. Batter- 
sea Fields (now prim 
as a park, and, in 
summer, radiant with 
flowers) call to mind 
shooting matches and 
the duelists’ ground, 
and, notably, the 
Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Winchilsea, 
who fought there 
more than forty years 
ago. London ‘is in- 
deed pushing out of 
town. 


Cunningham remarks on 1 | 
the Red House-and the tumble-down v-ooden 


torical along the opposite shore. 


and iis past is assecta- 
ted with the name of St. 
John. The great Bol- 
ingbroke and his see- 
ond wife, the niece of 
Madame De Maintenon, 
lived and died in the 
ancient place, and a 
talilet -in the church 
records the well-known 
fact. But white-lead 
and turpentine works 
and chemical factories 
block out all memory of 
Bolingbroke ; and peo- 
ple remember only that 
there is a dock there, 
and that the Old Swan 
still nestles against the 
wooden bridge. There 
is just a Bolingbroke 
Row that stretches to 
the river by the Rod- 
ney Iron-Works, and a 
Bolingbroke Rvad_ in 
the busiest part of the 
little out-of-the-way 
suburb; but there is 
every thing around to 
make the traveler that 
way forget that the 
gvreat St. John ever lived 
and thought ih the se- 
clusion of Battersea. 
We are at Cadogan 
Pier, Chelsea, and can 
see the old tower of St. 
Luke’s and the arch- 
way that, in the happy 
young days, led to the 
famous Chelsea bun- 
house. The pleasure- 
boats lie serried near 
the shore, like smelts 
upon a silver skewer. 
It is the place where 
the poor, tired Lon- 
doner of humble means 
paddles in the stream, 
and feels, even in this 


narrow reach, a strange . 


breathing room, which 
expands his imagina- 
tion with his lungs. 
Ancient Chelsea is 
charged with memories 
of recent as well as of 
by-gone times. This, I 
siy, is its special priv- 
ilege. It can go hack 
tirmly to the days when 
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LAMBETH 


he {1mous asparagus beds of Battersea, as well as 


bridge. Those beds are gone: I remem- 
ber them of vast extent at Putney: and 
where I knew them and watched the cut- 
ting often on summer mornings I saw, as 
we toiled home in the tedious file of car- 
riages, cabs, omnibuses, and carts from last 
University boat-race, that stucco had cov- 
ered the beds; and upon the lovely com- 
mon where we gossiped with the gypsies, 
and thought ourselves a day’s journey 
from London smoke, was a shabby little 
cemetery, and the villas were gathering 
fast around that. There are many who 
will be astonished to hear that upon the 
land which is covered by the Consumption 
Hospital at Brompton the market gardener 
grew roses for the London market: but I 
remember the roses and the gardener. 

If Battersea have lost the interest its 
asparagus gave it in the sight of the epi- 
cure, and if the sombre fame of the duel- 
ing ground of the great folk of London be 
a thing of the past, and the disorderly 
fields dedicated to Cockney horse - play 
have sobered to the respectability of or- 
dered flower beds and scientifically label- 
ed shrubs, there is consolation to the 
searcher of the picturesque and the his- 


Batter: >a shows in the Conqueror’s survey as Patricesy ; 


POTTERIES. 


haven of our wounded soldiers, was history enough. 
Modern Chelsea, however, enters a claim. The 
names of Turner, Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, and of very 
many lesser lights, cluster round St. Luke’s. The 
great poetic landscape painter fought his hardest 
battle in this quietude and in this cheerfulness (for I 
insist very much on the ineradicable cheerfulness of 
Old Chelsea, even with white-lead and chemical works 
opposite the narrow passage from the Church to the 
Bridge). I remember also another young painter who 
patiently worked, looking out upon Chelsea reach, be- 
fore the name of Holman Hunt had taken wing. The 
silver trumpet has sounded the welcome notes; but 
also, alas! that sorrowful morning in the lives of men 
has come and gone when the illusions of youth, and 
its warmth of feeling, and the careless spendthrift 
freedom are to be soberly laid aside. The boy in an 
hour becomes a man: and the lost clew can never be 
regained. We fall into the sober, certain step, and 
thereafter our pulses beat evenly, and we get to cal- 
culations. My fellow-Pilgrim told me in one of our 
by-way gossips that the inevitable désillusion fell upon 
him one morning over his café au lait, and parted his 
youth evermore from his manhood—the romance from 
the reality of his life. The crape was drawn across 
the drum for him. | 
Chelsea, however, calls to our mind the names most 
in harmony with its character. Quaint china; the 
simplicities of buns and custards; the revelries of the open riv 
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Sir Thomas More 
dated a letter to his 
grim master from 
“my pore howse at 
Chelcith.” Chelcith 
in the days of Henry 
the Eighth, and when 
Queen Elizabeth was 
a little girl, would re- 
pay the study of a 
painter—the dream- 
ing of a poet. The 
river had. unbroken 
green banks; and 
Chelcith was parted 
from London by thé 
Blue Fields and other 
foot-pad meadows. 
Chelsea has few 
save gracious = or 
quaint and jocund 
memories. To have 
been famous at once 
for buns and custards 
and china; to have 
beheld great 
Queen in her child- 


hood; to have owned all the rare scenes and stories of Ranelagh Gardens; to be the 


HANSOM CAB. 


er; the pretty cottages 
and shady trees—whom 
do they suggest as an 
appropriate foreground 
figure, if not that pleas- 
antest and most in- 
formed and poetic of 
gossips of our modern 
Babylon—Leigh Hunt ? 
After old William God- 
win in a dark room in 
the ancient House of 
Commons, my earliest 
recollection is of a visit 
to Leigh Hunt in Chel- 
sea in the care of my 
father. In Leigh Hwit 
there was the mild soft 
heart and the melan- 
choly at the same time, 
which inseparalle 
from the man whose 
imagination tortures 
him with perpetual 
beau ideals, and there- 
fore with hourly disap- 
pointments. Shade and 
shine pass over his face, 
as upon the marble rec- 
ord under the willow. 
Mother-of- pearl  pre- 
sents to me the shiit- 
ings of Leigh Hunt's 
mental being: the shade 
is not very deep, and 
the light is mellow. 
He and Mr. Carlyle were 
neighbors. To the light- 
ly judging the men ap- 
peared born antago- 
nists. But a truth in 
human nature is that 
men have a friendly 
affinity for those whw 
bring them in contact 
and, as it were, supply 
them with the qualities 
which themselves do 
not possess. The phi- 
losopher is drawn to the 
poet, the painter to the 
harpsichord, and will 
ever be till Chelsea 
Water-Works have put 
the world under water. 

And now we turn 
away from the river— 
its modern wonders and 
rich and rare history — 
to the great city through 
which it flows. 

“ Hansom!” 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE, 
Tuey call me a mass of iron and brass; 
They say that a spirit I lack; 
That my real soul is the grimy man 
In the wooden pen on my back; 
bat the flame I devour and the steam in my veins 
Are the creatures of man alone, 
And I have no mind but the mind of men, 
Those beings of flesh aud bone. 


Let them say if they will, and whatever they will, 
Though had they but noted me when 

I was scurrying over the iron rails, 
The wonder and pride of men— 

Had they watched as they might, they had seen a will, 
As I sped on my iron path, : 

And a purpose of terror when once I awoke, 
And aroused to a terrible wrath. 


I-have borne their yoke in a patient way 
For many a weary hour— 

The pity that filled my massive breast 
Forbade me to use my power; 

But I am not always a paseive thing, 
Nor forever with joy I scream, 

As I rumble and clatter and scurry along, 
With my nostrils breathing steam. 


For when they are proudest to think me theirs 
My patience a moment fails, 

And then, with a thousand wretches behind, 
I leap from the guiding rails 

Over the lofty embankment side, 
And plunge to the depths below, 

While the careless laugh of the peopie I draw 
Is changed to shricks of woe. , 


And so to-night, in the midnight deep, 
With my glaring eye I peer 
Through the darkness that covers the path before, 
And I startle the engineer; 
For I whirl from side to side, 
And I pant and struggle and scream with delight; 
Reverse! down brakes! there's a tree on the track, 
And Death rides abroad to-night! 


Some are asleep in their seats, and dream; 
And others, in accents gay, 

Are telling light stories of what they have seen, 
Or discussing the news of the dav; 

And some are thinking of things long past; 
And others again there be 

Who are longitg to meet their children and wives 
In the homes they never may sec. 


A jar and a crash! I scream as I Icap, 
And feel my stout ribs bend; 
While the cars they crush like houses of card, 
And their strong beams splinter and rend; 
And here is a head, and there is a limb, 
And mark, when the lights are brought, 
The quivering flesh that once was a sliape, 
And walked and talked and thought! 


You say that I am an inanimate thing; 
That I neither can know nor feel; 

That merely steam through an iron rod 
Ix moving my driving-wheel! 

Why, I planned this thing, and brooded alone, 
And thought of it day by day, 

And waited my chance, and bided my time, 
As I sped on my tiresome way. 


You builded a moneter of iron and brass, 
Aud you fed it with water and flame, 

And you thought it a creature your finger-touch, 
Whenever you would, could tame: 

Had you known its temper, or studied its ways, 
You never had felt its might, 

And the mangled dead on the cold earth spread 
Were living and merry to-night. 


THE SKELETON IN MR. BELBO'’S 
CLOSET. 

Mr. Buiso was decidedly vervous on this 

evening. He was more than fidgety; for, be- 

sides constant change of position, he cast quick 


any way. Some actual plan must be devised 
and put into immediate execution; and as he 
walked his room, having thrown open all the 
windows to give himself as much relief as possi- 
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' calling him in earlier days; and Mr. Bulbo, glad 


ble, he reviewed the circumstances which had | 


placed him in this unpleasant position. 

A little more than a year ago the first stroke 
had fallen upon him as he was enjoying his pipe 
in the twilight. 
hitherto annoyed him, and he gave it no thought 
as he went to the closet for his tobacco-pouch, 


The postman’s ring had not | 


to escape from the name which had so annoyed 
him, begged them not to mention his surname. 
His room looked out on a quiet meadow, and 
it was with a feeling of intense relief that he 
missed the mocking chimneys of his usual abode. 
At tea he met and was waited upon by Mr. 
Kopps’s niece, Polly. She had such a flow of 
good spirits that he forgot duty, and entered into 
a merry conversation, which he unwillingly end- 


_ed at her pointed suggestion of his need of a 


and quietly said **Come in” in response to the | 


knock which a moment later jarred his door. 


But his mood changed as he read the letter | 


which was put into his hands. 
On breaking the envelope a dainty note, with 


dark lines of grief on the edges and delicate , 
tracery in a feminine hand within, fluttered into | 


his lap, while a heavy, darkly written sheet flopped 
boldly on the floor. He read first a bit trom 
one, then from the other, in some confusion and 
dismay. The gist of both was that Horace 
Francis, an old friend of bis father’s, had lately 
deceased, und left Mr. Bulbo in charge of his 
Mary's propertf¥ until she should attain 
er majority. 

‘* Hearing such fine reports of vour business 
capacity, and having been so well beloved of 
your father, [ select you of all other men in the 
world, dear Bulbo,” the dying man had written. 
The fortune was large and had many cumber- 
some details; but Mr. Bulbo, for the sake of the 
trust, and with a certain pride in the apprecia- 
tion of his abilities, gladly undertook to dis- 
charge the obligation. ‘The lady had forwarded 
her father’s letter, and begged that all communi- 
cation be held with her lawyer, as she hardly 
felt like meeting strangers at present. Mr. Bulbo 
had acquiesced, and for a year now had, with 
much trouble to himself, taken con-cientious 
charge of the property, often being obliged to 
neglect his own business, but had never seen the 
lady, their communication having been entirely 
through the lawyer. Now, in his own room, as 
he thought of the reasons, he dashed his hands 
into his dressing-gown pockets, and fairly howled; 
in the midst of which ebullition he rushed into 
the closet, threw the letters on the floor, and 
piled boxes, buts, books, every thing he could 
get hold of, over them. 

Ach! he, Bulbo! George Washington Bulbo! 
—i man most scrupulous on such points. Could 
he not strangle that shadowless monster? What 
if he was poor?’ If he had been rich he would 
have done the same — he, who had come and 
gone in this damous city of Brookley for ten 
vears, treading his quiet path of life uncriticised. 
Ile had never used his modest wit agaiust any 
one more than to give a harmless thrust at a 
fellow - sufferer for the benefit of his pretty, 
much-amused companion at some amiable ** tea- 
fight, where ones friends are served up hot 
with the fragrant urn, and their favorite foibles 
form an appetizing sauce for the tempting rasher. 
Why had this come upon him? He was pur- 


sued night and day; the very air was full of 


looks behind him, as if he heard some one, and | 


made many vain attempts to whistle. His room 
was pleasant, his chair comfortable, his tobacco 
excellent, and his pipe coloring in a most envi- 
able manner; but he frowned as he shifted about, 
and finally sprang up with a groan. Behind him 
was a small closet where his bachelor odds and 
ends were hastily thrust, and now he jerked the 
dvor open and eagerly exammed the interior. 

‘*Such a fool!” he ejaculated, as he slammed 
the door, and, taking up a book, resolutely de- 
terinined to read. 

What was the matter with Mr. Bulbo? Ile 
appeared to be well, being rosy and active. He 
was a pleasant-looking man, not yet troubled 
with age, as he had not even reached the 
‘‘youth of forty summers.’’ was rather 
prosperous in business, had a pleasant circle of 
friends, and no incumbrances. To look into 
his frank, sunny face—for Wash Bulbo (his name 
was not an unfamiliar one to patriotic Americans, 


low—to interrogate his bright blue eyes, no one 
would suspect that Mr. Bulbo was any thing but 
the happiest of men. But he had a secret trouble 
which so preyed upon him that he was losing his 
spirits, and felt as if he was haunted by an actual 
presence. It pursued him in the street, sought 
him in his office, but was most vital in its attacks 
in his own room during the hitherto cheerfal 
hours which he had spent with his book and pipe. 
If its dreadful bony form could only be shut in 
his closet—fustened in! But no sooner was he 
seated than it would steal out, whisper its 
wretched suggestions in his ear, and would 
drive him on to the fell deed against his will, 
unless he could find some way to stifle it. 

It was this that stole Mr. Bulbo’s sleep, de- 
stroyed his appetite, and drove him from a state 
of blissful unconsciousness to a condition of rue- 
ful wretchedness. For more than a week he 
had nailed up the closet door—gone without his 
overshoes for that length of time, as they were 
there bestowed, and had canght a bad cold in 
consequence, as, perversely enough, the weather 
seemed in league with his tormentor, and storms 
were rife. He had left town and spent several 
nights with a friend, but there had been no es- 
cape for him; and now he had returned to renew 
the conflict or die. 

Here he was, as badly off as before, for there 
Was no use trying to read or divert himself in 


whispers; even haunted in his own chambers ; 
no secret place where he could escape. ** Yes,” 
every one said, ‘“*he will marry her;” ‘*See 
how he looks after the property ;” **'That’s a 
nice nest-egg for him, and no mother-in-law ;” 
**(Observe how the sly rogue keeps the rest 
away—lucky dog!” Then to him, ** When will 


the happy event come off, eh, Bulbo?” Clapping | 


him on the shoulder, ‘1 say, you were born 
with a gold spoon in your mouth.” Protesta- 
tions were of no avail: his most sincere acts 
were against him. It was fairly unendurable. 
Something must be done. He had thought of 
suicide; but that would never do, for then the 
voiceful torment would spring upon his inani- 
mate body, and proclaim in far-reaching tones, 
‘** He proposed, and she jilted him.” No, no! 
And Mr. Bulbo feverishly paced his room, look- 
ing here and there for an escape. 

At last he stood, with his hair bristling wildly, 
and burst into a loud, echoing laugh. The 
closet door creaked, and he shouted in reply : 

‘* Ay, come out! come out! I dread you no 
more! You're outwitted — outwitted!” and, 
dragging a valise from a recess, he began to 
hurl in articles, making the most extravagant 
demonstrations of delight the while. 

Was he crazy? No, but a solution of his dif- 
ficulty was presented. He would marry some 
good girl immediately, and then what could they 
say? He paused for nothing, except once or 


_ twice to glare at the closet, until the valise was 
and had been thus abbreviated) was a good fel-. | 


packed and locked, when he sat down upon it | 


to wipe the perspiration from his forehead and 
consider where he should go. Then, in the quiet 
which ensued, he realized the sacrifice he was 
about to make. His easy-chair so inviting, his 
dressing-gown so comfortatle, his fireside so 
cozy, his belongings so conveniently scattered 
about, his club meetings, his pleasant little 
dinners with a friend or two—all would vanish 
like a happy dream, to be followed by what un- 
known, dreadful reality of a hereafter! Well, 
well; it must be done. He laughed no more 
as he arose to complete his preparations. His 
honor was at stake. He might sleep then, at 
least; but no—curtain lectures! ‘These, even, 
might be endured if he had his business hours 
in peace; and Mr. Bulbo’s spirits arose again 
sufficiently to give the closet door a good kick, 
and shake his clinched fist at it as he left the 
room with his traveling gear. 

The next afternoon he was walking hastily 
along the quiet street of Mileford. Nothing but 
the urgency of the case could have kept him up 
during his journey. It was a dreadful step he 
had taken, but the disease in this case was worse 
than any cure could be, and called for a violent 
remedy. Mr. Bulbo was not a stranger in Mile- 
ford, having spent some of his early years there, 
and he was soon warmly greeted in Mr. Kopps’s 
kitchen. The farmer and his wife hailed him 
as Mr. George, as they had been in the habit of 


smoke. He joined *tr. Kopps on the veranda, 
and soon told him his e rand—not the cause, but 
the plain fact that he was in search of a wife. 

‘*] thought I couldn't do better than come 
here,” he said, trying to speak carelessly. ** ‘The 
fact is, I'm tired of living a bachelor life.” 

Oh, miserable subterfuge! Mr. Bulbo hated 
himself for being obliged to resort to it. Mr. 
Kopps mentioned several names, particularly 
recommending one young lady whom Mr. Bulbo 
remembered as a child, and offering to introduce 
him that evening. 

‘Won't you go, Polly?” he called into the 
kitchen. 

‘*No, thanks; and Mr. Bulbo felt disap- 
pointed, aud half inclined to give up the venture. 

Bulbo made but a short call, as he felt weary ; 
and as he opened the kitchen door on his return, 
Polly sat by the window, singing and paring ap- 
ples. <A nice little cot protected her finger from 
the stain, and she nodded a smiling welcome as 


she put a bit of apple between her rosy lips. 
Mr. Bulbo leaned on the chair to chat, and svone 
asked for a knife to help. 

‘* But voull have to wear a cot.” 

‘*Put it on,” he responded, stretching out his 
hands. 

‘*'Thev are all too small,” she cried, after sev- 
eral mirth-provoking attempts to place them. 

‘*Cant something else du?” he helplessly in- 
quired, **IT cant bear to be idle.” 

‘Yes: wind them up in rags ;” 
deft fingers soon bound his hands, 

It was late when they finished, for Polly in- 
sisted that the parings should be pertect, and 
their aid required in solving matrimonial ques- 
tions. Hers always formed a BL, at which she 
was much provoked; but Mr. Bulbos were very 
indefinite. 

ita P oran she asked, puzzling over 
the letter. ‘*1 declare it's as much like an M as 
any thing.” 

When at last bed-time came, without a doubt 
Polly lighted lis candle, and between them they 
dropped the snuffers three times before he got 
fairly started. In the morning he must see the 
farm, and as Mr. Kopps’s work was urgent, 
Polly was impressed to do the honors. On their 
return the sun was too hot to go out, and it was 
pleasanter to chat in the cool sitting-room. <Aft- 
er dinner came the fascinating sight of Polly with 
her sleeves rolled up, showing such white arms— 
all stray locks of hair tucked behind little ears, 
and away from cheeks where the color came and 
went in a moment—that the dishes might be 
washed. ‘Then when she disajpeared a moment 
Mr. Bulbo thought he would make a call, but 
when she reappeared in a fresh muslin, was 
moved to ask if there was not somewhere for 
them to go. 

** Not but that I see enough that’s charming 
here." 

Polly turned away with a little frown, and 
Mr. Bulbo was, as usual, upbraiding himself, 
when a deepening red on her neck persuaded 
him that he had not made an irrevocable mis- 
take. They went to the Lyn brook, and only 
got home in time for Polly to get tea. 


und her 


After | 


that Mr. Kopps proposed a call on another | 


young lady, but Mr. Bulbo had discovered that 
Polly sang; and as music was his great delight, 
and he made some attempts, though no preten- 
sions, in that quarter, he insisted on a song. 
One followed another; their voices harmonized 
finely ; and another evening was gone. 

This was but an example of many days. Polly 
had read some new books that had particularly 
pleased Mr. Bulbo, and she was so lively and 
piquant it was delightful to talk to her. She 
was remarkably well-educated, which surprised 
Mr. Bulbo, as Mileford was but a country place. 

‘* Ah, now you'd like to ask questions,” she 
cried, as he let drop something of that kind. **I 
was not brought up here, and that’s all I'll say. 
Ladies only are privileged to ask questions.” 

‘* There is one that gentlemen may ask,” soft- 
ly said Mr. Bulbo, leaning toward her; but she 
sprang from her seat and ran up stairs. 

** Bulbo, you're a fool!” was the gentleman's 
mental comment. ‘‘I am afraid you're in love 
—you are, by Jove!” he ejaculated, as he seized 
the handkerchief Polly had dropped, and press- 
ing it to his lips, placed it in his inner pocket. 

It was to be feared that was the truth. Mr. 
Bulbo had been five weeks at Mr. Kopps’s, and 
had entirely forgotten the cause of his coming. 
He had made but one call in search of the wife 
who was to vindicate his character in the virtu- 
ous city of Brookley, but had lingered all this 
time by the side of a bright-eved, plump little 
damsel who had become a necessity to him, and 
without whom he felt his bachelor room would 
be dreary indeed. Why wouldn't she do as well, 
better than any one else, for his purpose? She 
was a darling, would make him happy, refute 
the scandal, destroy the tenant of that closet— 
ugh! Yes, yes. But— A blank, great and 
unspeakable, fell on Mr. Bulbo as he contem- 
plated the idea that she might reject him. In 
all his plans he had never once thought of that. 
Not that he was overbold; he had no opinion 
of his abilities; but the extremity had been such 
that he had never allowed a refusal to enter into 
his calculations. In the despair that came over 
him he went and wandered by the brook until 
long past the tea hour. 

It was with a fearful heart throb and a per- 


ceptible jump that he saw Polly approaching. 
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‘** Mr. George, won't you come to tea 7” 

won't come, Miss Polly, my heart's Pol- 
ly’’—it sounded horridly, but Mr. Bulbo did not 
mean it should—** unless you will let me go 
with you,” he replied, seizing her hand in both 
of his. 

That's just what mean to da,” replied Pol- 
ly, breathlessly, trying to withdraw her hand, 
** I have not had mime vet.” 

‘* No, no, that’s not what I mean. I wont 
go unless you go with me—urless we go togeth- 
er—that is, Polly, dearest Polly, I love vou, and 
must have—” And she was folded closely in his 
arms. 

It was bunglingly done, and Mr. Bulbo must 
have had -some encouragement, or el-e he had 
forgotten his fears; but Polly understood him 
and—tea waited longer still. 

To Mr. Bulbo’s delight Polly was willing to 
appoint an early day ;. and the nuts were ju-t 
falling, the pumpkins had drunk their fill of vel 
low sunlight, and the northern frost winds were 
making a fire pleasant, when they stood in the 
vestry-1oom of the little church, waiting for the 
clergyman. 

‘** Dearest, there is one thing I want to-say: 
my name—’ 

“Oh, don’t tease me about that. I never can 
call vou any thing but Mr. George; but I ought 
to have told you—” 

**Come. Polly!” eried her uncle, interrupting 
her; and in they went. each with something imn- 
portant to tell the other. 

Polly smiled a little, with a timid flutter, when 
Mr. Bulbo uttered. in a clear voiee, ** 1, George 
Washington.” And he gave a start of not en- 
tire pleasure when she said, softly, “1, Mary.” 

Tlike Poé/y best,” he whispered, as he threw 
back her veil and claimed her as his wife. 

As Mr. Kopps handed Polly into the carriage, 
he laughingly said, 

‘** | ought to savy Mrs. Bulbo now, I suppose.” 
Bulbo!” eried Polly, aghast. 

‘* Yes, darling, that is what I wanted to tell 
vou in the vestry, and now that we are so happy 
1 ean endure to -peak of the matter; and Mr. 
lbulbo told her the whole story. ‘To his surprise, 
Polly laughed until she cried, blushed as if she 
was on fire, gnd as the drive to the house was 
short, nelneede explain, but ran in and seemed 
tu avoid him. It was not until the bustle of re- 
turn was over that Polly stood alone with him in 
the porch. Then between bursts of laughter 
and showers of tears, which were cleared away in 
the most natural manner possible, she told him. 

she was Mary Francis; had feared some one 
would seek her for her money, and had changed 
ler name.*and secluded herself here. She had 
always avoided him, for his name had prejudiced 
her to think lie was very disagreeable. She had 
meant to tell him of her wealth ju-t before they 
were married, that it might have no influence on 
him, and now he had done jast what he-didn't 
want to do. 

**No, no,” he swore. ‘* Just what he want- 
ed. He had been so happy that he had never 
thought to tell her his name, and now what dif- 
ference did it make? They loved each other.” 

But alas for Mr. Bulbo! He returned to 
Brooklev with his loved and loving wife, and his 
little world was in flames in a moment. 

‘I told you so! Wasnt hea sly rogue to 
go and marry her so secretly ?” 

Fate was against him, facts were against him. 
What could he say, how refute ? 

‘*Ah, Bulbo, we saw it all. Bless you, vou 
couldn't surprise us: we knew it was inevitable.” 

Ile took other rooms» would have eschewed 
closets: but Pollv said they were necessary. 
Still the phantom pursued him. Helived a long. 
happy life, but to his old age could not bear a 
door behind him; and as friends never forget, 
I think we may safely say Mr. Bulbo never got 
rid of the skeleton in his closet. 


aiid. 


REHEARSALS AT THEATRES. 


Tue Pall Mall Gazette touches thus upon re- 
hearsals at theatres: ** The stage manager shouts 
‘Begin!’ and the interesting héroine enters. 
Now if the stage manager be a man of soft 
mould, he is indulgent toward the chicf actress ; 
but if he be a functionary well up to his work, he 
shows no respect of persons, and overhauls the 
stars as he does the lesser satellites. *I have 
sacrificed every thing to Henry,’ sighs the star ; 
‘my maiden innocence, my hopes of happi- 
ness, my— ‘Stop!’ roars the stage manager ; 
‘when you say ‘** 1 have sacrificed every thing to 
Henry,” you must make a resigned gesture, as if 
vou felt tamaacrifice to be worth something; and 
when you @y *‘my maiden innocence,” try and 
avoid smili€g as vou did just now.” *I didn't 
do any thing of the sort.’ protests the star, 
hotly. ‘Then it was the gas made’ it seem so,’ 
retorts the manager. ‘Now go on.” ‘The star 
does go on, and has a three hours’ drilling of ir. 
Simultaneously with her the satellites get their 
share much in this fashion: * Miss A. don't 
throw your eyes about in this manner: you're 
always looking at the orchestra stalls. *I 
don't look at the stalls.” * A goed actress.’ re- 
sumes the stage manager, sententiously, ‘is so 
enwrapped in her part that the world ends for her 
at those foot-lights.’ (Miss A pouts.) * Miss 
1B,’ goes on the stage manager, * pronounce four 
times over the word ** harrowing,” which vou just 
pronounced **arrowing.”’ “‘IL-h-h-arrowing, 
then!’ cries Miss B, fiercely; ‘but vou'e al- 
ways at me about something.” ‘ Miss C,’ pro- 
ceeds the stage manager, imperturbably, ‘ three 
times have | told you to assume an outraged ex- 
pression when you are asked to betray vour fam- 
ily for gold, and you don’t look outraged in the 
least.’ ‘I shall look outraged at the perform- 
ance. answers Miss C. ‘‘That’s what you al- 
Ways say, vociferates the stage manager, * and 
when the performance comes it's as bad as ever.” ” 
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